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CONNECTICUT. 

“He who transplanted will sustain,” is the motto of the State 
noted for “‘ steady habits ;” and on its shield we see three flourish- 
ing vines, carefully tied to sustaining stakes. The first settlers of 
Connecticut were the Dutch, who purchased lands at Hartford, 
and erected a block-house there in January, 1633. Some six 
years previous, however, a Dutch envoy from New York to Ply- 
mouth had advised his Puritan friends to remove to the rich 
meadows of the Connecticut valley, nor was it many years before 
the English had undisturbed possession. “ Their vines flourished.” 
Our artist has represented one of these old Puritan pioneers on 
his way to church. He carries a young child, and his wife has the 
prized Scriptures, while a stout boy has a loaded musket, in case 
of attack. Little suspects that grim man, as lie stalks along in 
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meditation, that a Pequot warrior is dodging his footsteps, and 
that on his return from divine service he will find his home deso- 
late. Fearful was the vengeance often inflicted upon the “ bloody 
heathen,” 


from Holy Writ. Yeurs passed, and the colonists, trained in an 


the destruction of whom was justified by quotation | 


iron school, refused to bend the knee to English tyranny. One of | 


the most daring exploits in their ante-Revolutionary politics is 
chronicled in the story on page 123. An attempt to portray even 


the principal occupations of industrious Connecticut would require | 
broad limits, and our artist contents himself with a representation | 


of shad fishing on the Connecticut. 
spring, after the breaking up of the ice, and continues until the 
first of June, affording employment to a large number of men. 


This commences early in the | 


Some are salted and packed in barrels, but thousands are sent | 


into the interior, or to the neighboring cities. The area of Con- 
necticut is 3,048,960 acres, of which one half is cultivated land. 
Among her products in 1850, were 1,267,624 pounds of tobacco, 
much of which is exported to Germany. To enumerate the pro- 
ductions of her busy factories and workshops would be to chronicle 
most of our home manufactures. Connecticut contains 734 churches 
—252 are Congregational, 185 Methodist, 114 Baptist, 101 Episco- 
pal, and 5 Unitarian. The church property is valued at $3,555,194. 
Yale College at New Haven, Trinity College at Hartford, and the 
Wesleyan University at Middletown, are equally renowned as 
institutions of a high order. There are numerous academies in 
the State, and the school system is highly spoken of. The citi- 
zens of Connecticut are industrious, moral and economical in 
their habits. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) ; 


TEE PUCAL COROHET: 


THE HEIR AND THE USURPER. | 
A ROMANCE OF ITALY IN THE 16TH CENTURY. 


BY ARTHUR MORTON, A. M. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE SECRET CHAMBER. 


Bet, though Giulio was half crazed with jealousy and passion, 
he was not bewildered to that extent as utterly to lose sight of 
his own safety. Stopping at a small shop or booth kept by a 
Jew, he exchanged his sad-colored cloak for one of a brighter hue, 
and his light cap for another, the broad brim and drooping feath- 
ers of which effectually concealed his face, and formed, indeed, 
an efficient disguise except upon the very closest examination. 
Tossing a handful of ducats to the astounded and delighted Is- 
raclite, Giulio continued his way to the palace, nursing his moody 
and wrathful thoughts, and chafed by his recent defeat. He was 
near one of the entrances of the pile, when he suddenly encoun- 
tered the page, issuing forth. 

“ You here ?” exclaimed Zelic, almost angrily. 
told you to remain under the archway.” 

“ T am master of my own actions,” replied the prince, haughtily. 
“ Stand aside, boy, and let me pass.” 

“You should not have come hither; I would soon have joined 
you. Has anything happened ?” 

“ Montaldo passed the archway.” 

“ He saw you not!” cried the page, anxiously. 

“ Nay—I called to him.” 

“ Then he explained himself.” 

“ Our intercourse was limited to the crossing of steel blades.” 

“You are hurt,” said the page, springing forward. 

“Not in body,” replied the prince, gloomily, “ but wounded in 
spirit. Montaldo was victorious.” 

“A knight armed cap-a-pie could hardly be otherwise. But 
why are you here ¢” 

“I would see the princess.” 

“Then go to certain death. The palace is full of your enemies 
—you will be recognized—slain! The princess will be the first to 
betray you.” 

“T care not. I must sce her and upbraid her with her perfidy.” 

“Do that when, side by side with your kinsman of Milan, vic- 
tory perches on your banner, and you enter these walls as a 
conqueror.” 

“TI cannot endure the delay. Besides, my sister is in their 
power, and I must know and share her fate.” 

“ You will not see the princess now,” persisted Zelie. “ She is 
preparing her for her wedding with Muntaldo, which, her father 
says, must take place immediately.” 

“I will find her, if in so doing I forfeit my existence.” 

“Then I must guide and shield you,” said the page; “follow 
me.” 

Submitting to the leadership of the supposed boy, Giulio fol- 
lowed without hesitation. Zelie opened a wicket gate that gave 
entrance to the garden, and passing through an alley concealed 
and shaded by dense foliage, unlocked a door in the wall. They 
were then at the foot of a staircase, which they ascended and soon 
stood within the princess’s apartments. They were deserted. 
Neither Margarita nor any of her attendants, nor the prince’s 
sister were visible. 

“ You perceive,” said Zelie, “that I did not deceive you. But 
follow still ; I will procure you an interview.” 

She now approached a picture on the wall, and pressing a 
spring, the panel on which it was painted slid back, disclosing an 
opening upon a staircase. Passing through, followed by Giulio, 
Zelie closed the panel, and then, assuming the lead, first giving 
her hand to the prince, for the passage was not lighted, he was 
conducted up a short flight of steps and into a small and neatly 
furnished room. 

“ Rest here awhile,” she said, “while I go in quest of the lady. 
Observe the door through which I pass. When you hear the tink- 
ling of a silver bell, you can follow me—but not before. Do not 
neglect my request as you did once this morning.” 

The page vanished and Giulio sat down to await the signal with 
all the patience he could summon to his aid. More excitement 
and adventure had been crowded into the last two days of his 
lite, than he had experienced im his whole previous existence, and 
s0 strange was the series of events in which he had become in- 
volved, that it was hard to persuade himscif that all that passed 
around him was not a feverish dream, and that he should awaken 
in the peaceful and tranquil solitudes of Monte Rosa. He had 
about reconciled himself to the monotony of his existence there, 
when the duke’s huuting party came to disturb his equanimity. 
Then came the lovely vision of the fairies’ gien—the love at first 
sight of the beautiful stranger—the arrest at midnight—the dun- 
goou—the escape—and now these torturing doubts of the fidelity 
of one for whom he would have poured out his life-blood “ as 
freely as flask gives ite wine.” Uf her treachery were contirmed, 
he thought, no matter what became of lim. He would surrender 


“T thought I 


himself to the duke, and lay his head upon the block without a 
murmur. These reflections were interrupted: by the tinkling of 
the silver bell that summoned him to the adjoining apartment. 
lie sprang up, rushed throu zh the doorway by which the page had 


vanished, and then stood transfixed at the spectacle which pre- “ Do you recognize this ring ?” she asked, offering her hand to 


sented itself to hiseye. 

He stood within a small apartment, fitted up with the utmost 
luxury, but with peculiar taste. It was draped throughout with 
hangings of rich blue Genoa velvet, heavily fringed with gold 
bullion, and gathered in the centre of the cciling, from which it 
descended in rich and graceful folds, forming a tent. The floor 
was piled with Turkey carpets so that a footstep awakened no 
echo. In the centre was a magnificent divan, and near it stand- 
ing on the floor, a vast ababaster lamp, fed with perfumed oil, 
diffused light and fragrance through the apartment. These fea- 
tures the quick eye of the prince took in at a glance, but it was 
not these which excited his astonishment. 

Reclining on the divan in the centre of the room, was a lady of 
surpassing loveliness. On her head she wore a turban of emerald 
green silk, encircled by a bandeau of precious stones which held 
up a veil of gold tissue that fell like a cloud around her, impart- 
ing a warm tint to her polished shoulders, like that observed in 
Titian’s pictures of Venetian loveliness. A short, rose-colored 
tunic of satin, covered with fanciful gold embroidery, in the flow- 
ers of which sparkled diamonds and rubies, descended just below 
the knee, where it disclosed full trowscrs of blue satin, gathered 
at the bottom by gold anklets sct with precious stones, while the 
little fairy blue-veined feet just rested in slippers that Cinderilla 
might have worn. Resting carelessly upon her elbow, the right 
hand of the lady, sparkling with jewelled rings, played with the 
fiexible tube of a nargillah, or Turkish pipe, the bowl of which, 
curiously carved and ornamented, was sct in a crystal vase that 
stood upon a mat at the foot of the divan. The dark eyes of 
the lady, that shamed the lustre of the diamonds on her brow, 
gazed picreingly upon the prince, as if to estimate the effect of 
this display. 

For a few moments Giulio was speechless. At last he spoke: 

“ Lady,” he said, “I feel that I am an intruder here. I came 
hither in quest of another than yourself, and it appears that I have 
been misled by a mischievous page.” 

“ The page is gone,” said the lady, with a slight smile and in 
the most melodious of voices. “ His mission is accomplished— 
he will never appear upon the stage of life again; but in the 
place of Selim, the page, can you not accept Zelie, the Persian 
maiden, equally devoted to your service ?” 

The eyes of the prince had now become accustomed to the 
light. Scrutinizing the features of the personage before him, and 
coupling the result of that scrutiny with the reply of the female, 
his mind was instantly enlightened. 

“You, then, beautiful girl—were the page of the princess ?”’ he 
said. 

“No other, prince. But name not the princess, she is unwor- 
thy your mention.” 

“And what could have induced you, Zelic, since so I must 
name you, to lay aside the garments of your sex, and accept a 
menial occupation—you, whose beauty should command service 
rather than accord it ?” 

“Tt was to serve my father.” 

“ Your father !” 

“‘ Sit down, prince, and you shall hear my story.” 

Giulio, strangely fascinated, accepted the invitation, or, rather, 
obeyed the command, for it was uttered with the tone of one used 
to secure obedience, and took a seat on the divan beside Zelic. 


“| first saw light,” said Zelie, “‘in that far Eastern clime whose 
flowers and trees, and groves and birds and fountains tell us what 
Paradise must have been in the first dawn of creation. I never 
knew my mother, for she died at my birth, but my father lavish- 
ed on me more than a mother’s tenderness. He was learned in 
all the lore of the East; a knowledge which makes the scholar- 
ship of your wise men appear like the lessons of schoolboys. His 
life has been passed in reading the profoundest secrets of nature ; 
the story of the stars, the mysteries of earth. But it was not for 
the sake of that knowledge alone that he gathered the traditions 
of the Eastern magi, that he pored over the Egyptian scrolls, that 
he lingered long years on the banks of the Ganges and the Nile. 
His is a two-fold dream of wealth and empire. Gold for himself 
—gold for me; a gorgeous Eastern home for both. Such were 
his aims. In pursuit of this wealth, unsatisfied with the hoards 
he had already amassed, he came to the West, and circumstances 
induced him to visit Parma. The wise man who would become 
wealthy must not despise the arts of the charlatan. As a pro- 
fessed astrologer, he had need to gather by a sure and unsuspect- 
ed hand, a knowledge of all that was passing in the world he 
seemed to disdain, and yet which it was necessary he should be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with. Hence his daughter became 
his instrument, and appeared at the court as a boy engaged 
for the service of the princess. A sad and humiliating life and 
task I assumed, you will say. So be it; but remember that the 
end justified the means. A heavy bribe procured from the archi- 
tect who had been employed in the repairs of the palace, a thor- 
ough knowledge of all the secret chambers, passages and modes 
of communication with which these Italian structures abound ; 
and we know far more of these material mysteries than the duke 
himself. How we avail ourselves of these secrets you yourse'f 


have partially witnessed, Suffice it to say, that my father’s pur, 
pose has been accomplished. He is master of untold wealth, 
The duke, im view of approaching dangers, has given him per 
mission to remove with his treasure to a place of safety. I need 
not tell you that we shall never return. Our faces are turned to 
the East, the cradle of our race, the home of fiery hearts and gor- 
geous dreams, and all the felicity that earth can bestow. I have 
nearly told my story, but not quite.” 

Zelic paused, and appeared agitated, as if expecting that the 
prince would speak ; but as he remained silent, she resumed : 


Giulio. 

The prince bent down, and without touching the fair hand, 1. 
plied that he recognized the trinket as that he had bestowed on 
her in the dungeon. 

“ The gift bestowed npon the boy was treasured by the woman,” 
said the strange girl. 

Still Giulio was silent. 

“ Could you think that it was a boy’s devotion that prompted 
me to brave danger and fatigue for your sake?” asked Zelie, 
appealingly. 

“ Whatever the motive, lady,” replied the prince, “TI shall 
always be deeply grateful for the service.” 

“ That service was rendered because I loved you, prince,” cx. 
claimed Zelie. “ That ring was treasured that I might have the 
right to say to you one day, as I say to you now—in your darkest 
hour there was but one to serve you, and now she claims your 
love as her recompense.” 

“ You forget there was another,” said Giulio. “The princess.” 

“ The princess!” exclaimed Zelie, angrily. “ She served you 
in her father’s interest. She knew fall well that your imprison- 
ment was more dangerous to him than your liberty. Policy spoke 
to her false Italian heart and she obeyed it.” 

“Tam convinced you wrong her,” said Giulio. 

“Do I wrong her when I bid you compare her loveliness with 
mine?” cried Zeclie, with flashing eyes. ‘‘ When I boldly chal- 
lenge the comparison ?”” 

“Zelie !” exclaimed the prince, “in this brief interview a sud- 
den light has broken upon me. I came hither, doubting the 
lady of my love; I leave you, aware of the motive that has in- 
duced you to traduce her, and sorrowful that one so gifted, to 
whom I owe such gratitude, should stoop to arts so unworthy.” 

“Ferrado Montaldo loves the princess,” said Zelie, starting up 
wildly. “ He loves her—they will be wedded.” 

“1 believe it not,” said Giulio, firmly. ‘ Farewell !” 

“You leave me not,” said Zelie, as the prince moved towards 
the door. ‘ That way lies danger—death! Here, with us, life 
and happincss—all is arranged for our flight. Go with us. You 
will be happy. I will be your bride, your slave. You shall tear 
off those fettering garments and wear the turban of the Moslem. 
You shall renounce your false religion and kneel, with us, at the 
shrine of the prophet.” 

She seized the arm of the prince and clung to it with tenacity. 

“Come, come to my father,” she gasped. “ He will bless our 
loves.” 

“Temptress avaunt!” cried Giulio, shaking off her grasp. 
“ Were the Princess Margarita lost to me, you could not be mine. 
Between me and thee there lies a gulf—profound—impassable !” 

With a wild cry, that seemed the agony of a breaking heart, 
Zelie relinquished her hold upon the prince’s arm, and reeling 
backward as if death-stricken, fell upon the divan. Giulio dash- 
ed through the door, plunged down the dark, stone staiiway, and 
a fortunate chance guiding his hand, touched the spring of the 
secret panel, and had the satisfaction of secing it fly back. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MUTUAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Tue Princess Margarita uttered a cry of astonishment and 
pain when she beheld Giulio, pale with excitement, suddenly 
appear before her. She sprang towards him and clasped his hands 
in both of hers. 

“ How is this, Giulio? Whence come you? How is it that 
you are here in the heart of danger again? Was my protection 
of no avail? Has the signet-ring lost its power ?” 

“I should never have left these walls,” answered Giulio. “Of 
what avail to liberate my body, while my heart remained prisoner ! 
Yet I come not back as I went forth, princess. You have a right 
to scorn me now. I have fought Montaldo, and been foiled.” 

“Fonght Montaldo? Surely, Giulio, you are mad. He is your 
best friend, and should be near to you as a brother ; for he loves 
your sister.” 

“ He love Estella !” 

“ Yes ; this morning he confessed it.” 

“ And she ?” 

“ Confided to him that she loved him in return, He went from 
her presence, promising to spare you should he cross your path in 
the assault.” 

“ He did spare me,” said Giulio. “I encountered him this 
morning, challenged him, struck* him, though he was sheathed in 
stecl, and compelled him to defend himself. He might have slain 
me, but he scorned to take advantage of my rashness.” 

“ But the motive for assaulting him ?” 

“ The belief that he was to receive your hand as the guerdon of 
his service to your father.” 

“ And did you think for one moment, Giulio,” said the prit- 
cess, reproachfully, “that I could prove false to my plighted troth' 
Ah! how weak is the trust of man compared to that of woman. 

“ Margarita,” said the prince, “ jealousy is the surest test of 
love. There were other circumstances that combined to shake 
my reason—for it was a mental aberration—for a moment. Your 
pago—your page who had already saved my life, who had no *p 
parent motive for deception, who had given the highest proof of 
his attachment to me—he, I say, swore to me that he knew you 
were lost to me and plighted to another.” 

“ The false traducer knew better. Strange that so young * 
boy’s heart should be so full of evil.” 

“T have @ stranger tale yet for your ear,” said the prince. 
“ That page is not what he seems,” 

“A wpy?” 
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“Yes; a spy upon all your actions. But, Margarita, the worst 
remains to be told ; your page, that was a boy, as it seemed—is a 
wo man.” 

“ A woman !” 

“ Ay, a woman—beantiful, passionate, vengeful, unprincipled. 
Moreover, she is-the enemy of our faith, a follower of the false 
prophet of Islam.” 

“ Selim !” exclaimed the princess. 

“Selim no more, but Zelie, daughter of the duke’s astrologer.” 

“ Gialio, you have furnished me with the key to a dark mys- 
tery. This woman, who traduced me to you, sought to shake my 
confidence in you. An unknown female came to my chamber in 
the night-time.” 

“She and her father know a hundred secret passages by which 
they can pass from one part of the palace to another unseen and 
unsuspected.” 

“This mysterious female presented herself as your affianced 
bride,” pursued the princess. “In proof of which she showed me 
aring which you had worn on your finger.” 

“Jt was the same which I bestowed upon the page in my dun- 
geon, at his or her request. Thus, then, the clouds which threat- 
ened to darken our happiness, are swept away.” 

“No, Giulio—they were never darker,” said the princess, tears 
filling her eyes. ‘‘ For my sake you have rushed back into the 
heart of danger. Escape is no longer possible. The duke has 
given orders that none leave these walls without his permission. 
The signet-ring is no longer a talisman, and I, alas! have lost the 
power to protect you.” 

Tears filled her eyes, and her lips quivered as she made this 
acknowledgment. 

“No matter,” said Giulio. “ Your father can do his worst. I 
will no longer fly from his wrath. Let him destroy me if he dare. 
I will no longer owe my safety to a woman’s protection; I will 
goto the duke and surrender myself to him, and let him work 
his pleasure on this poor frame. He may send me to the block, 
and if Heaven designs that I shall perish, the light of love will 
gild my last moments like a purting sunbeam.” 

“You shall not throw away your life,” said the princess. “ If 
my words are unavailing, there is another advocate who shall 
plead with me for my cause.” 

She threw open the door from another room, and Esrella rushed 
into her brother’s arms. 

“Dear Estella,” said the prince, as he folded her to his heart. 
“I thank Heaven for this moment’s meeting. It may be our 
last, sweetest ; but we shall not part without my blessing on your 
fuir young head. Mourn not for me when I am gone. Montaldo 
shall teach you to forget your grief, and you will think only of 
your brother as one, who, after a few painful trials, passed to a 
better world.” 

“What is the meaning of these sad words, dear brother?” 
asked the weeping girl. 

“Tt means that, unless you can dissuade him, your brother will 
«render himself to the duke, to be dealt with as he pleases. My 
father is now an angry and a desperate man.” 

“Giulio !’” exclaimed Estella, “ brother, dear brother, you have 
noright to peril your life. Your life, did I say. Are not our 
lives linked indissolubly with yours ? Do nothing rash. Be coun- 
slled by the princess. She has wisdom and power.” 

“Estella—Margarita,” said the prince, “ you have vanquished 
my scruples. I place myself in your hands, well knowing that 
neither of you will counsel my dishonor.” 

“T thank you for your generous confidence, Giulio,” said the 
princess. “ You know well that your honor is as dear to me 
’s your life. Hear me. I must conceal you for the present. 
Not here—the place is too insecure—but in the very last place 
where you will be looked for—in the prison from which you es- 
caped. I myself will be your jailer. Matteo, besotted with wine, 
tow sleeps as if he were dead. The prison, beneath my control, 
vill be a sure fortress, and ere harm can come to you, I will de- 
vise some means to conjure away every danger. What think you 
of my plan ?” 

“Twill not allow myself to think,” said the prince. “TI place 
my fate in your hands. You are wiser, better and truer than I 
m. When an angel interests herself in the fate of a mortal, the 
sue cannot but be fortunate.” 

With one more embrace bestowed upon his sister, Giulio 
abandoned himself to the guidance of the princess, who led the 
“wy from the palace to the prison, They found Matteo slum- 
ring heavily upon his accustomefl bench near the portal, and 
the prineess easily possessed herself of the keys. She then re- 
‘umed her way along a far-reaching corridor, followed by the 
Prince, and paused before a cell long unoccupied. 
> Iwill not place you in your former apartment,” said she, 
‘for Lalone must know where to find you. There are duplicate 
Ly to this cell, Ono I will keop myself—take thou the other ; 
tnd if, before the day has closed, I do not come to liberate you, 
then you will know that the worst has chanced, and that the means 
of escape are in your own hands. Farewell—be of good cheer. 
Heaven will not desert us in our need.” 

With one embrace they parted ; the prince entered the cell, and 

after turning the key, withdrew it, and, hurrying back 
tong ‘the corridor, replaced the bunch from which she had ab- 

“mucted the two keys beside the sleeping jailer. This done she 

‘turned to her apartments with all possible speed. 

She had scarcely reached it and exchanged a few words with 
wet lie preseited herself in her page’s dress. She 
_ as death, with dark circles under her eyes, but her man- 

as over, She announced that the duke 
the instant presence of his daughter. 
ita found her father in his audience chamber. He mo- 


tioned her to a seat, and addressed her in a cold and determined 
tone. 
“ Margarita,” said he, “we have reached a crisis in the affairs 


of our state. Whatever we do must be done briefly. This morn- | 


ing you wed Montaldo.” 
“ Yes, father,” said the princess, faintly. 


“I could have wished,” said the duke, “ for a brilliant scene at | 


your espousals ; but fate has ordered otherwise. In our private 
chapel the altar is already decorated—a priest is in waiting to 
perform the nuptial ceremony. I have summoned Montaldo from 
the wall to receive your hand at mine.” 

“ Father,” faltered Margarita, “this precipitation—” 

“ The affair admits of no discussion or delay. You have heard 
my will. No maiden scruples.” 

“T cannot wed Montaldo.” 

“ Not to-day !” 

“ Never!” 

“ How is this?” cried the duke, the flush of rising passion 
coloring his pallid cheek. 

“ For the best of reasons, I cannot wed him,” answered Mar- 
garita, firmly. 

“ Name it.” 

“ T love another.” 

“ Another! And his name ?” 

“ That is my secret, father.” 

“T shall know how to extort it.” 

“ And Montaldo, father, he too loves another. But why should 
I seck to evade the truth? Delays, prevarications, mysteries are 
indeed of no avail. He I love is the Prince Giulio.” 

“He can never be yours,” said the duke, shuddering as he 
spoke. 

“ And why not, father? Why should not our fend be healed 
by my union with the rightful heir of Parma ?” 

“ Death has already forbidden the banns.” 

“Death !” exclaimed the princess, with well-feigned horror. 

“T cannot conceal it from you longer, Margarita,” said the 
duke, placing his kerchief to his eyes, “ but last night your cousin 
died in his prison house.” 

“ Giulio dead ?” 

“ This morning his body was delivered to the Duke of Milan.” 

“« Alas! alas !’’ cried the princess, wringing her hands. 

“Thus should end my cares and troubles,” said the duke. 
“ But,” he added, gnashing his teeth, ‘‘ Milan accuses me of foul 
play, and yet threatens to storm the city. Montaldo is, I fear me, 
wavering ; and there is no other to whom I can entrust the com- 
mand of the troops. Your hand would secure him.” 

“ This morning,” said the princess, “ he avowed to me his love 
for Estella.” 

“ Then Estella must no longer be an obstacle,” muttered the 


duke. 

“ What have I said ?” exclaimed the princess. 
cannot mean harm to that young girl.” 

The reply of the duke was prevented by the entrance of a mes- 
senger, who announced an ambassador from the Duke of Milar. 

“ Admit him instantly,” said the duke. 

And then he summoned his attendants as witnesses, and the 


pr hamber was soon filled with a numerous retinue. 


“ Father, you 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE MESSAGE OF MILAN. 


Wuew all were assembled and ranged in the order befitting 
the reception of an ambassador, the draperies were withdrawn 
from the great door at the lower end of the hall, opposite the du- 
cal throne, and preceded by the flourishing of trumpets, there en- 
tered a knight armed from head to heel in a brilliant suit. A 
cloud of snowy plumage tossed and danced upon his crest, he 
held a truncheon in his mailed grasp, and the rowels of his gold- 
en spurs rang on the marble pavement as he moved slowly, 
pausing every few seconds, up the hall. As his helmet was closed, 
much curiosity was felt by the courtiers as to his identity, a curi- 
osity heightened by the straining gaze which the duke himself fix- 
ed upon the approaching figure. In fact, tt was noticed that the 
countenance of the duke was ashen pale, and that he was singu- 
larly agitated. 

In the same strange manner—three steps and then a halt—the 
figure continued to advance, until the duke, by stretching out his 
hand, could have touched the truncheon of the messenger, when 
the stranger suddenly sank down in a heap at the foot of the 
throne. 

“ Most mighty prince,” said an indistinct voice from the inte- 
rior of the helmet, “bid an armorer or any one who hath sufli- 
cient skill, to undo my helmet and give me air, and relieve me 
from a portion of this weight of steel and iron.” 

At a sign from the duke, several helping hands accomplished 
the wish of the stranger, who was relieved of his helmet and 
placed upon his feet. With profound astonishment, the duke, 
who had recognized the armor, now beheld the features of Tonio, 
the jester. 

“ Answor me truly, thou knave,” said the duke, sternly, “ how 
camest thou by that armor ?” 


“ Marry, your exemplary mightiness, I dreamed myself into 
it,” replied the jester. 

“ How, sirrah ?” 

“Will your tremendous transparency permit me to explain ?”” 
said the jester, “ Yesternight, if your august eminence remeu- 
bers, your magnanimous clemency consigned the gentleman who 
now addresses you to the care of a very unpleasant individual, 
who has the honor of officiating as your head jailer.” 

“ Go on, sirrah! but I warn you to be brief,” said the duke. 


“Mighty potentate, I will be brief,” and he gabbled on as 
fast as his tongue could move ; “ breakfast with the jailer—chick- 
en, wine, sleepy, sonnd nap, wake up in a coffin dressed in armor 
in the camp of the Milanese. Duke of Milan wanted to hang 


| me because somebody had cheated somebody, somehow or other ; 


that’s all, your highness.” 

“ And you came back, like a fool, into the lion’s den,” said 
the duke, the angry flush occasioned by the narrative, yet burning 
on his cheek. 

“Pardon me, your gracious grace,” said the jester, “though 
no one can admire more than I do the eminent individual whom I 
have the honor to address, still it seems to my poor judgment, 
that your tremendous majesty is best admired at a distance. 
Vesuvius is a very beautiful spectacle seen from afar during an 
eruption, but the wise man was no better than a fool who watched 
it from the brink of the crater and was burned alive for his pains.” 

“ Then tell me, in the fiend’s name, how came you here ?”’ said 
the duke, losing all patience. 

“T came, your grace, because I couldn’t help it,” answered the 
poor jester. “His tremendous highness of Milan is just as im- 
perious as your extraordinary majesty. I was between two fires. 
My own wish said stay; his grace of Milan said ‘go,’ and his 
grace’s orders were more powerful than my wishes. Yet, to do 
him justice, and to correct the unfavorable impression I have 
rather hastily given of him, I ought to remark that nothing could 
possibly be handsomer than the delicate manner in which he in- 
sinuated his views. ‘Tonio,’ said he, ‘I wish you to bear a mes- 
sage to Parma, but you can decline the mission if you dislike the 
honor, only, if you don’t go, I shall hang you.’ Of course, un- 
der the circumstances, I accepted.” 

“The message! the message!” said the duke, stamping his 
foot impatiently. 

“ Your grace will hold me harmless for the words I am com- 
pelled to utter,” said the jester, trembling violently. 

“T have not heard them yet,”’ said the duke, evasively. “ But 
if you do not instantly deliver the message, without suppressing 
a single word, in ten minutes your worthless carcase shall waver 
in the wind from our highest battlement.” 

With death thus staring him directly in the face, the jester no 
longer hesitated. Laying aside the bombastic and burlesque 
manner which had become, from long use, natural to him, he 
spoke as follows : 

“ His grace of Milan sends greeting to the Duke of Parma. 
The Duke of Parma, through an authorized agent, pledged him- 
self this morning to surrender the person of Giulio Veroni, right- 
ful heir to the throne of Parma, to his kinsman. Instead thereof, 
at the appointed time, the aforesaid agent, being an officer of 
rank in the household of the Duke of Parma, came with the in- 
telligence that Giulio had died in prison, and in place of the living 
Giulio, gave up a coffin said to contain his remains, but which, 
on being opened, was found to contain a living man, the jester of 
the prince. This outrage on all decency—this deception—the 
added trickery and insult, should have put an end to all forbear- 
ance. Itis not out of regard to the Duke of Parma that his 
grace of Milan holds back for a moment the vengeance due to 
conduct like this ; St insomuch as he is willing to spare the effu- 
sion of innocent blood, he now declares that if, within one half 
hour from the reception of this message, Giulio Veroni, living 
and unharmed, shall be set at liberty and sent under an honorable 
escort to the court of Milan, then the Duke of Milan will be ready 
to agree upon an armistice and a conference to adjust the claims 
of Giulio. Butif the said Giulio shall not be so liberated and 
given up, then the order to assault the city shall be immediately 
given; no quarter will be shown the garrison when the city is 
taken, and Parma shall be given up to sack and pillage.” 

High swelled the wrath of the Duke of Parma. The princess 
sought to interpose a word, but her father commanded her to be 
silent, and rising, while his whole frame shook with passion, he 
dictated this reply to the messenger of Milan. 

“ Tell your master that the prince shall never be surrendered ; 
that I spurn his proposition and dare him to the assault. But say 
to him that the sister of the princess is also in my power, and 
that the moment his co.umns move to the assault, her body shall 
be flung from the ramparts and dashed to atoms at their base. 
Hence with all speed, and deliver this my message.” 

“If you harm a hair of the signora’s head,” said the jester, 
who was passionately devoted to her, “ your life shall pay the 
forfeit.” 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEBK.] 
MUSIC AT HARVARD COLLEGE. 

So our venerable Alma Mater at Cambridge has at length taken 
a first step in the direction we have so long urged, of recogniz- 
ing and installing music in her cirele of the arts and sciences ! 
The office of musical instructor and organist to the University 
has been created, and our young townsman, Mr. L. P. Homer, 
who has spent many years of earnest study with the best musical 
masters in Germany, and who is one of our most thoroughly 
taught musicians, as well as a man of general intelligence and a 

gentleman, has been appointed to the place. We doubt not his 

influence will soon be felt among the students, and that ere 
= a high authority in favor of music will go forth with a 
power of example from old Harvard.—Journal of Music. 


ImaG@ination.—A contented citizen of Milan, who had never 
beyond its walls during the course of sixty years, being or- 

red by the governer not to stir beyond its gates, became imme- 
diately miserable, and felt so powerful an inclination to do chat 
which he had so long contentedly neglected, that, on his applica- 


tion for a release from this restraint being refused, he became 
quite melancholy, and at last died of grief. The pains of impris- 
onment, also, like those of servitude, are more in conception than 
prison 


in reality. We are all prisoners. What is life but 
of the soul !— Burton. 
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TRIESTE, ITALY. 
In pursuance of our plan of enriching the Pictorial with authen- 
tic representations of most remarkable places in the world, we 
resent herewith three striking views of the commercial city of 
Trieste (anciently Tergestum ), which lies at the head of the Gulf 
of Venice, and which is the only Austrian seaport that possesses 
a convenient harbor. Our readers will take the more interest in 
this place, from the fact that it is the port of destination of many 
of our merchant vessels trading tu the Mediterranean. The sub- 
jects of our sketches are, 1, the Square of the Exchange ; 2, a view 
of the Port of Trieste, and 3, the Great Square of the City. 
Trieste is one of the oldest cities of the Adriatic. It was founded 
six hundred years before the Christian era, by a tribe of Thracians, 
who, compelled to flee from a powerful enemy, or impelled by an 
adventurous desire of migration, ascended the Danube, planted 
themselves in Istria, and built many cities there, among others 
Pola. Pola is now an inconsiderable village, remarkable only for 
its Roman antiquities, while Trieste is constantly advancing. 
About the year 180 B. C., it was taken by the Romans, who left 
a colony too feeble to defend it. It was Successively sacked by 
the Gepide, the Goths and the Lombards. Raised once from its 
ruins by Octavius Augustus, another time by the Byzantines, it 
was incorporated in the exarchate of Ravenna, conquered by 
Charlemagne, given up to the Duke of Friuli, and finally subju- 
by the Venetians. At the same time the patriarchs of Aqui- 
ea, the margraves of Istria and the dukes of Carinthia disputed its 
possession. Attacked in turns by its ambitious neighbors, taken 
and retaken by one and the other, and, every time it fell, con- 
demned to pay the expenses of the war, the unfortunate city, to 
end these fatal rivalries, resolved to adopt another master, invoked 
the aid of the Germanic empire, and voluntarily surrendered it- 
self to Charles IV., who gallantly bestowed it on his brother, the 
Patriarch of Aquilea. The Venetians invaded it again, and again 
it summoned Austria to its aid, who consented to reckon it among 
her domains, and assure it her protection. But what a protection ! 
Up to the reign of Maximilian, Trieste remained tributary to 
enice, and until 1717, its navigation was subjected to the exac- 
tions of the imperious republic. Charles VI. freed it from this 
commercial vassalage ; Maria Theresa gave it useful institutions, 
and from these two its first element of progress dates. Its pros- 
perity commenced with events of the last century. The other 
cities of the Adriatic, the shores of Dalmatia had been subjected by 
Venice to the iron gripe of St. Mark; they had, by degrees, lost 


VIEW OF THE PORT OF TRIESTE. 


their primitive ardor; they only retained so much or vitality as it 
pleased the senate of the lagoons to leave them for their own pur- 
~—e In its turn, Venice fell beneath the sword of France, and, 
y one of those vicissitudes so frequent in the history of nations 
and of cities, Trieste was destined to absorb the commercial for- 
tune of the haughty republic, whose yoke it has submitted to so 
long and painfully. As far back as 1717, Charles VI., struck with 
the advantageous situation of Trieste, on the shore of a broad 
gulf, in the centre of the Adriatic, at the foot of the Germanic 
Alps, had thought of creating a great commercial city there. He 
caused streets to be traced out; he invited colonists and patron- 
ized a company, which proposed to build splendid vessels at 
Trieste, to navigate every sea. In 1809, Trieste beheld another 
perspective opening before it. Napoleon, on taking possession of 
this city, peapeeee to make it the ~~ of a new kingdom, com- 
posed of Illyria and Dalmatia, the Turkish provinces of Bosnia, 
and the waslioe tribes of Montenegro. The oriental company in- 
corporated by Charles VI. failed, while the campaign of 1812-13 
overthrew the projects of Napoleon. After these two emperors, 
rose a private mercantile company (Lloyd’s), which put Trieste on 
the right track, and made its fortune. Made up of several insur- 
ance companies, the Lloyds did not at first launch into colossal 
combinations, like Charles VI.’s oriental company. It made pru- 
dent essays, and, in proportion to their success, increased its sphere 
of action, opened new routes, and built new vessels. In 1830 it 
had ten steamers ; it has now fifty, regularly traversing the Adri- 
atic and the Mediterranean. It has taken into its hands the direc- 
tion of an immense navigation, from the Danube to the Black 
Sea, and from the Po and the Adige to the banks of the Nile. 
Like the government of a state, it is divided into several depart- 
ments : the first continuing the insurance business, which was the 
basis of this corporation; the second has the management of the 
steani-packet service ; the third represents the ministries of educa- 
tion and foreign affairs. It has agents in its pay at different points, 
who transmit political and commercial news affecting the mone 
and stock market, which they liberally post up daily in their om | 
ing-room. ‘The company has established a printing-office and an 
engraving establishment. They have two large daily journals, a 
weekly sheet, and two monthly illustrated publications, one in 
Italian, and one in German. They offered prisce for literary 
essays. The activity of this corporation has given an impulse 
to the other merchants of Trieste, and of late years, this city has 
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taken high rank among the at commercial places of Europe. 
In the time of Charles VI., it contained only 5000 inhabitants; 
now, including the rural population of the immediate neighbor- 
hood, it reckons more than 80,000. Its port privileges attract the 
merchandize and vessels of all nations, and on the completion of 
the railroad which is to connect it with Vienna, it will be a first 
class point of junction between Germany, the Levant and Italy. 
Like all cities exposed to the invasion of barbarians and the strife 
of the middle ages, the old city of Trieste was at first perched 
upon a hill. There still rises its fortress, built in the beginning of 
the 16th century, with the old cathedral of St. Just, remarkable 
for the austerity of its style. By degrees, with the progress of 
time and the security imparted by a different social condition, the 

pulation of Trieste has descended from its primitive heights 
into the basin which opens between the ridges of Saint Michael 
and the heights of Cant. There now extends a magnilicently 
built city, with streets paved with large flagstones ; churches open- 
ed freely to all creeds—Protestant, Catholic, Greek, Armenian and 
Hebrew ; gigantic edifices, like the Exchange, which we have illus- 
trated ; the Tergesteum, where Lloyd’s offices are; the governor's 
een and the National Hotel. ‘Trieste boasts now of a public 
ibrary, open daily, enriched with many rare works by a man who, 
in the midst of his busy fellow-citizens, has consecrated his life 
and fortune to the culture of the arts and sciences. This gentle- 
man is Dr. Rosetti, whose name is justly honored in his native 
city. In the square of the cathedral he has erected a monument 
to Winkelmann, the celebrated archxologist, who was assassinated 
at Trieste by an Italian. Around this monument he has formed 
a museum of antiquities. Near the Tergesteum is the theatre, 
built by Selva, and capable of seating about thirteen hundred per- 
sons. The Exchange was built in 1802, and is ot the Doric style 
of architecture, ornamented externally with Corinthian columns, 
and in the interior by some of Brisson’s frescoes, illustrating inci- 
dents in the history of the city. On the square of the Exchange, 
stands the marble statue of Lecgeld I. On the Grand Square 
(Piazza Maggiore), is the statue of Charles VI., who, in 1728, vis- 
ited Trieste to see, personally, that his orders for the improvement 
of the place had been complied with. The National Hotel iss 
vast building, which reminds the American traveller of similar 
buildings in New York. On the whole, Trieste is a very interest- 
ing city, and no tourist on the continent of Europe, either for 
pleasure or profit,regrets passing a few days within its storied walls. 


GRAND SQUARE UF TRIESTE. 
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NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


Mr. Nathan Richardson, whose portrait ac- 
companies this sketch, is well known to every 
Bostonian as the proprietor of that elegant 
establishment, the Musical Exchange, one of 
the most beautiful and commodious music 
stores in the world, but enjoying a yet wider 
repute as the author of the world-renowned 
instruction book, “The Modern School for 
the Piano Forte.” Mr. Richardson was born 
in South Reading, Mass., July 30, 1827, and 
is a son of the late Dr. Nathan Richardson, a 
physician of considerable eminence. From 
youth he has possessed a strong love for mu- 
sic, which used to display itself on every pos- 
sible occasion, and his company was eagerly 
sought by all the lads of the village, whom 
he would entertain by his musical talent. A 
correct and quick ear, united to a retentive 
memory, enabled him to learn some of the 
most difficult pieces by once hearing them. 
But he was in his seventeenth year before he 
received any lessons in music, and until that 
time he was entirely ignorant of the “ notes,” 
or the name of a a key on the piano. 
Yet in the remarkably short space of nine 

when bat six and twenty years of 

—he put forth ‘‘ The Modern School for t 
Piano Forte,”’ which was received with de- 

t and astonishment by all of his profes- 
sional brethren. Many of them acknowledged 
that his genius and industry had established 
means for overcoming, in a few short lessons, 
what it had taken them of untiring la- 
bor to acquire. His first lessons on the piano 
were received while at an academy in War- 
ren, Mass., and his proficiency was so rapid 
as to greatly surprise the less ambitious pu- 
pils. Many of the citizens of that town re- 
member with pleasure the public exhibitions 
of the pupils, and the applause with which 
young Richardson’s performances were inva- 
riably received. Leaving Warren, he return- 
ed to Boston, and for two years he ——_ 
the instruction of the best masters which this 
musical emporium then afforded, and during 
which time he made good progress, though 
far from satisfactory to himself, for his thoughts 
were bent on visiting Germany, the Mecca of 
the ambitious American student of music. 
Through the munificent liberality of an elder 
brother, Dr. S. O. Richardson, whose gene- 
rosity is as proverbial as his wealth, and who 
from the commencement had taken upon 
himself a brother’s kindly care, young Richardson was enabled to 
visit Germany, and take lessons of the great masters. In a letter 
from Leipsic, to a friend in Boston, soon after his arrival, he con- 
fessed after his first lesson of Mochelles, the professor of the Leip- 
sic Conservatoire, that hagknew nothing about music—a proof of 
the modesty which ever accompanies real merit. He remained in 
Ieipsic about a year, and during that time he embraced every op- 
portunity of attending the pertormance of first class operas and 
concerts, thercby familiarizing the ear to the most classical music, 
and laying a foundation for musical knowledge that never requires 
rebuilding. From thence he went to Dresden, and became a pu- 

il of Carl Mayer, then pianist to the king of Denmark, and cele- 

ted for a = style of playing, remarkably brilliant and 
fascinating. hile here, he made great progress in the niceties of 
his profession, and was a close and attentive pupil, which made 
him a favorite with Mayer, who bestowed unusual care on his in- 
struction. Leaving Dresden, he went to Prague, and commenced 
taking lessons of Dreyschock, who is universally acknowledged, so 
far as executive talent is concerned, to be at the head of living 


G 


|| 


pianists. While with Dreyschock, a new enthusiasm scemed to 
possess him; he had at last found out all the hidden mysteries of 
the piano—those startling and overwhelming effects in which 
Dreyschock is unrivalled, and which have won him his great pop- 
ularity as a concert performer. Such was the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Richardson, that he would practise at the piano nine, ten, and 
even twelve hours a day. In fact, owing to such excessive daily 
practice, his wrist and fingers began to suffer, and he was com- 
pelled to moderate his zeal within reasonable bounds. He re- 
mained with Dreyschock nearly two years, and when he left him 
to go to Paris, he carried a good portion of the MS. of “ The Mod- 
ern School for the Piano Forte,” which he was then writing. In 
Paris, he took lessons of Charles Voss and Stephen Heller, and 
made himself familiar with the peculiar styles and capabilities of 
those celebrated pianists ; and in his instruction book he has inge- 
niously embodied the styles of all the most noted pianists of the 
day, besides showing, in a series of plates, a complete anatomy of 
the hand and arm—the manner in which the muscles operate, and 
wherein exists their chief power and capabilities in playing the 


piano. The advantage of this new feature, 
which was entirely original with Mr. Richard- 
son, was discovered through the use of “ fin- 
ger machines ” invented by himself. This fea- 
ture has greatly enhanced the popularity of the 
work as an instruction book. In fact, since he 
first commenced the study of music, he has la- 
bored unceasingly to discover the quickest 
method of gaining the greatest execution on 
his favorite instrument. After Mr. Richardson 
had finished his instruction book, he went to 
Prague and submitted the work to Dreys- 
chock’s inspection, who could hardly realize 
the fact that, by a few ingenious exercises, 
those difficulties he had been years in learning 
to accomplish, were now brought within the 


wer of every pupil of ordinary capacity. 

e gave him his recommendation, and also 
sat for a photograph, as “a correct position 
at the piano,” both of which may be found in 
the work. Besides the above instruction book 
Mr. Richardson is the author of several other 
compositions. The Grand Marche de Bravura 
has perhaps thus far been the most popular. 
It was first published in Paris, where it met 
with great success and a large sale ; and it is 
believed to have been the first composition 
from the pen of an American published in 
thatcity. During his absence abroad, he was 
a correspondent for six different newspapers, 
and his letters invariably displayed great de- 
scriptive talent, keen observation of human 
nature, and a highly cultivated artistic taste, 
seldom witnessed in one so young. His mu- 
sical criticisms were among the best, and he 
never allowed friendship or prejudice to in- 
fluence his pen. Soon after his return from 
Europe, he conceived the plan of establishing 
a music store on a scale never before attempt- 
ed, either in this country or in Europe. It 
was to unite with our own American publica- 
tions all the publications of the European 
houses. He again visited Europe to make 
arrangements with the different publishers for 
a complete collection of all their publications, 
and returned in the fall of 1853, and on the 
20th of October of the same year, the “ Musi- 
cal Exchange” was opened ; and now, visit 
it at almost any hour of the day, and you 
will hear music from well-known concert giv- 
ers, as well as from less talented amateurs, 
who make the place a daily resort to purchase 
their music and read the musical journals of 
Europe and our own country, which may al- 
ways be found on file, for the use of the patrons. Mr. Richardson 
unites good business ability with professional talent of the highest 
order; and the same energy which he formerly devoted to profes- 
sional study, is now given to his business pursuits. In his daily 
communication with his fellow-artists, he recognizes no distinctions, 
but is as quick to grasp the hand of a poor and neglected foreign 
musician, as that of one whose fame has been chanted by the syren 
tongue of popular applause. 

PLAZA OF MEXICO, 

The Plaza of Mexico, with its costly cathedral, accurately de- 
lineated in our engraving, is as familiar from description as any 
square in our Atlantic cities. The capture of Tenochtitlan (the 
ancient name of the city), cost Cortez a siege of seventy-five days 
in 1521; more than three centuries later it yielded, after four 
severe battles in the valley, to the prowess of American troops. 
This very plaza before us witnessed the triumphant entry of our 
army under the gallant Scott. Mexico is the most magnificent 
city in America. 


GRAND PLAZA, CITY OF MEXICO. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE SHADED PORCH. 


BY EVELINA M. F. BENJAMIN. 
My favorite haunt is the shaded porch, 
When the summer sun is shining; 
With roses red, and wild woodbine 
Thickly round its columns twining ; 
There the fire-bird swings in the maple boughs 
That fling such coolness over, 
In their shade till noon the dewdrops rest 
On the daisies and the clover. 


And at eve, when the sun's last golden ray 
Is aslant on the pine trees falling, 

When shadows gather amid the leaves, 
And my heart on thine is calling, 

There I love to sit, while memory’s hand 
Is the grave of the past unsealing, 

And as I gaze on the shapes that rise, 
To the future I look for healing. 

And then afar, on hill and glen, 
My thoughts to thee are wending, 

And I cheat my heart till I seem to hear 
Thy tones with the night-wind blending; 

But I dream in vain; the breeze goes by, 
Bearing to thee my greeting, 

And I sit alone in the shaded porch, 
Waves of thought o'er my spirit beating. 

{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial } 


FIDELITY AND PRINCIPLE. 


BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK. 


Widowed wife and married maid. 
Betrothed, betrayer and betrayed.— Scott. 

A SINGULAR circumstance occurred on board the frigate B——, 
while lying at Callao, port of Lima, some thirty years ago. 

It was near the hour of noon. The sun lay hot upon the spar- 

deck. The after-guard and forecastie-men were loitering about, 
some seated between the guns, engaged in reading, mending their 
clothes, or in desultory conversation ; the topmen aloft reclined 
on the shady side of the lower mast-heads, while the officers, pro- 
tected by the awning over the quarter-deck, were gathered about 
the capstan, discussing some subject connected with their profes- 
sion. 
On the gun-deck the waisters were growling, as usual, at some 
trivial duty that they had been called upon to perform ; while the 
neighborhood of the cabouse was occupied, on the starboard side, 
by several old salts, with short black pipes in their mouths, and 
heads partly sunk between their shoulders, who were, doubtless, 
wondering that any man should be dissatisfied with this sublu- 
nary existence, who could get a plenty of grog and tobacco. 

On the other side of the cabouse, between two of the forward 
guns, were some half dozen blue jackets, with manacles on their 
limbs, and in front of whom a gray-backed marine, with mus- 
ket on his shoulder, marched listlessly to and fro. The men 
in bonds had remained on shore several hours without permission, 
and while there, had committed some trespass and got into trouble 
with the natives. There were seven of the delinquents in all. 
Six of them were ironed in “the brig,” and guarded by the ma- 
rine; while the seventh—no human hand could harm him more. 

Looking aft, you might have secn, on the larboard side of the 
quarter-deck, a genteel figure, with one hand in his vest and the 
other swinging carelessly at his side, as he walked fore and aft, 
scarcely even looking at the hands, and apparently uninterested 
in all that was passing around him. This was the commodore of 
the squadron in the Pacific. Our frigate was the flag-ship. 

But the commodore was not the only intereSting object there. 
About midway, between the mainmast and the door of the cabin, 
there lay, upon a low table, a heap, some six feet in length, envel- 
oped by the glorious bunting, the starry banner of the country. 

This was the body of a weather-beaten tar, who had seen much 
service, and who was with Porter when engaged in his desperate 
fight with the Cherub and Phebe, in a little bay near the harbor 
of Valparaiso. He had been twice wrecked, twice in battle, and 
had escaped many other dangers, to be finally killed in a drunken 
brawl at Callao. His body was covered with gashes, inflicted by 
the knives of the native cholans ; but, strange to say, his six com- 
panions had scarcely received a wound. 

The stiffened corse was now stretched on the gun-deck, and the 
commodore was passiog it in his walks, without secming to be 
conscious of its presence, until a small midshipman ran down the 
afver-ladder and said something to him in a low voice. The com- 
modore then turned, and having given a hasty glance at the body, 
went upon deck. 

it was then perceived that one of the ship’s cutters had just 
arrived. A lady, richly dressed, was handed over the side, during 
which ceremony the officiousness of the officers was such that the 
fair visitor narrowly escaped tumbling over one midshipman and 
ranning down another. The commodore was, however, on deck 
in time to give her a welcome. He then carefully led her down 
the ladder. They approached the body, and at the same time the 
commodore gave orders to uncover the corse. 

As soon as the features of the dead were revealed, the lady gave 
a slight start. Then she stood gazing upon the stony face for 
several minutes, with the keenest anguish imprinted on her pallid 
features. With a trembling band, she placed a white rose on the 
bosom of the deceased. She then stooped down and touched her 
lips 1» his forebead, after which she immediately turned to the 
commodore. He led her, silently, to the spar-deck, and she passed 
over the side into the boat, which had becn manned and was wait- 


ing for her. The seamen who pulled her to the shore reported 
that she never spoke after leaving the frigate. Her features re- 
mained as pale as snow. On arriving at the beach, a carriege was 
in waiting for her ; she entered it, and was driven in the direction 
of Lima. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the ship’s company 
at witnessing these movements, and the officers were quite as much 
mystified as the crew. The commodore was evidently the only 
person in the squadron whe knew anything about the matter. The 
name of the deceased was Brady, a clever fellow, indeed, and a 
good sailor, but nothing more. That a lady, who evidently mov- 
ed in the higher walks of society, should have evincetl so much 
grief at the death of the hardy tar, especially when nobody had 
ever heard him speak of any such lady, was wholly unaccountable 
to us all. 

This affair formed a subject of conversation throughout the 
whole squadron, for many months. The officers made inquiries 
in the city of Lima, but could only learn that an American lady 
arrived there about the time that we sailed into the harbor, and 
that she abruptly left for the United States, immediately after vis- 
iting our frigate. 

Several years afterward, I formed an acquaintance with a young 
Philadelphian, who threw some light on the subject. The mys- 
terious lady was a near relative of his. It appeared that our ship” 
mate, Brady, lived originally in Philadelphia, and was there 
known as a young merchant of much promise, esteemed for his 
probity, prudence and sagacity. He formed an acquaintance with 
a lady of singular beauty and remarkable accomplishments. She 
was also a person of fixed principles, incapable of swerving from 
any course which she believed to be right. This firmness of re- 
solve arose from no want of tenderness. She could make any 
sacrifice necessary to the happiness of others, except the sacrifice 
of right. There she was impregnable. 

The two lovers were deeply devoted in their attachment. Their 
love was planted on esteem. They entertained for each other the 
highest respect, as well as the most passionate admiration. The 
wedding-day was fixed, and their mutual friends regarded the 
match as a most proper one. They seemed to have been designed 
by Heaven to mingle their destinies together. 

Brady had a female cousin who had, from the first, looked upon 
this union with jaundiced eyes. Although deficient in all those 
qualities which he deemed indispensable in a wife, she had taken 
it for granted that Brady could not see her without becoming 
smitten by her superior beauty and fashionable manners. 

As the day approached for the nuptials, the cousin grew moody 
and thoughtful ; but her most intimate companions never suspect- 
ed the turn which her envy had taken. Brady was under the ne- 
cessity of leaving town on business, and to be absent several weeks. 
On his return the marriage was to take place. 

During his absence, strange reports had been circulated about 
Brady’s intended, and on his arrival in the city, he found an 
anonymous letter on his desk, which spoke in the most pointed 
manner of the young lady’s misconduct. The name of the man 
was not given, but it was stated that her intercourse with him had 
been more than imprudent. 

In the evening, Brady called upon her whom he so truly loved, 
and presented her with the foul epistle, expressing, at the same 
time, his contempt for the villain who wrote it. Miss B—— read 
the letter, and laid it aside with a calm smile, but without making 
any remark. Brady would have been better pleased if she had 
made a few indignant observations upon the malice of the writer. 
Instead of doing so, she immediately began to coryverse upon 
some other theme, and her lover soon forgot the unpleasant sub- 


On the next day, however, he perceived that when his frienug 
met him, they fixed their eyes upon his countenance in a peculiar 
manner. To onc of them he mentioned the fact, and then Brady 
was made acquainted with the slanderous reports which were fly- 
ing about, and which had already proved highly prejudicial to the 
reputation of Miss B——. 

Brady questioned his friend closely, and made many other at- 
tempts to trace these reports to the fountain head. In that he 
failed. ‘The next time that he saw Miss B——, she soon discov- 
ered an ominous reserve in his manner. She demanded the rea- 
son of this change, and he then stated that he had heard certain 
charges made against her, which were of the same tenor as the 
anonymous letter. “Of course,” added he, “I do not believe a 
word of these malicious reports.” 

Still Miss B—— made no attempt to exculpate herself, and 
conversed freely on other topics. It was soon manifest that her 
lover was becoming uneasy, and, at length, he ventured to inquire, 
in a tone of affected carelessness, whether she had been to New 
York with her father, or any other gentleman, during his absence 
from the city. 

“ Leave me!” cried Miss B——, promptly. “Leave me, Mr. 
Brady. The man who can, for a single moment, be influenced 
by slanderous reports, before marriage, will never be satisfied with 
her whom he has doubted, after the union is consummated.” 

“ But Eliza, my dear, you do not suppose—” 

“J have to more to say,” interrupted Miss B——, rising, with 
the paleness of death on her features, and retiring at once to her 
chamber. 

Brady sat ten minutes as if turned to stone. His features then 
began to relax, and with a smile, he said : ‘‘ Pshaw! lovers’ quar- 
rels ! what a fool I am to take it so much to heart! These things 
always happen between engaged partics. But I must be more 
careful in future. I will now go home, and write her a letter of 
explanation. When she knows the true state of the case—yet she 
is no common woman—and, after all, conscious guilt—yes, con- 
scious guilt would act thas, when called upon for an explanation. 


Ts it not an ingenious way to avoid the probe? To assume the 
air of offended virtac—often done by the mosf abandoned,—she 
would have me marry her without an explanation, and then—0, 
then—how she could retort—could say, ‘I never told you that | 
was innocent,’’—must beware of that trap. But no; I believe her 
innocent; and did it become me to doubt her—her—what ? my 
Eliza! doubt her? O, it was most vile; I'll send her a letter ; 
T’ll use such terms as would melt a heart of stone—confess my 
error—contrition—cause the pearly tears to start from her deep 
blue eyes, and she will love me more than ever!’ 

Sanguine was his conviction that a woman who truly loved him 
would be unable to resist his application for pardon. 

Deceitful is the heart of man. In the very moment that Brady 
was penning this repentant epistle, he was secretly reserving to 
himself the right of instituting such inquiries as should assure him 
of Miss B——’s innocence, before he ventured to trust his honor 
in her keeping by making her his wife. 

The letter was sent, and the messenger brought it back unopencd. 

“Was she not at home ?” 

“ Yes, sir, the lady was at home ; but she knew the handwriting, 
and said that she could receive nothing from you.” 

We, who have known what passed in the mind of Brady, must 
justify the inexorable resolve of Miss B—— ; but the world, who 
knew him only as a desponding lover, thought she deserved to die 
an old maid, as a fitting reward for her cruelty. 

The warm sympathy of his friends, who universally condemned 
the conduct of Miss B——, supported Brady’s spirit for a time, 
and the serious doubts which they instilled into him, of the worthi- 
ness of the beloved object, prevented his making a second attempt 
at shaking her resolution. 

Of all the friends who came to the aid of Brady in the hour of 
his distress, the most attentive and affectionate was his fair cousin. 
He was touched by the gentleness of her manner, the soothing 
sweetness of her tones, and the tact which she displayed in the ap- 
plication of all those little arts which woman knows how to play 
off so well, when heartily engaged in beguiling the grief of another. 
He had never supposed that his cousin was capable of so much 
disinterested kindness. He grew fond of her society; to rest his 
lacerated heart upon the soft down of her sympathizing bosom 
was a luxury that he could not dispense with, and a comparison 
between his cousin Flora and the hard, unfeeling Eliza B—, 
gave overwhelming odds in favor of the former beauty. 

Nevertheless, there were vast discrepancies between the two 
young ladies, which Brady would have noted under other circum- 
stances ; but now he was all sorrow, and Flora was all consolation. 
If his eyes were blinded, however, his heart was not wholly so, 
for he felt “like a guilty thing” when he finally put “ the momen- 
tous question’ to his cousin Flora. he cast down her eyes, and 
acted the part necessary on such occasions with the most becom- 
ing modesty and indecision, but ended by accepting the offer. 

Preparations were made for the wedding, and the noise of Bra- 
dy’s nuptials with Flora M—— was bruited about the fashionable 
portion of the city. It was then that Brady received the follow- 
ing note : 

“ Will Mr. Brady favor the undersigned with a brief interview 
as soon as he is at leisure ? Ex1za B—.” 


“ Amazement!” cried Brady, letting the paper fall to the 
ground in his agitation ; “ this woman, who refused even to read 
a letter of mine, now sues for a personal interview! We are in 
luck. Ha! ha! she has heard of my intended marriage, and her 
resolution gives way. It never rains but it pours. Scarcely have 
I made sure of one swect angel, than another comes unbidden to 
fling herself into my arms! Well—but—there are some explana- 
tions to be made, for Eliza’s reputation has suffered ; no matter, I 
am all impatience to learn the meaning of this fanny reaction in 
vine so sternly framed,”—and the young man hurried off towards 
Chestnut Street, humming, as he went : 

** How happy could I be 
Were either dear charmer away!” 

When he entered the well-known house, and his eye was greeted 
by the once familiar objects in the hall, he felt that he had never 
for a moment ceased to love the queenly creature whose presence 
he was seeking. But there was little time for reflection. Eliza 
met him on his entrance, and led him to a private apartment. 

“ My dearest Eliza—” 

“ Pray cease, and sit down,” interrupted she. 

The composed and decided tone in which she uttered these few 
words sent an ice-bolt to his heart. 

“T learn, Mr. Brady, that you contemplate a union with your 
cousin Flora. Now, sir, do you know who wrote this letter!” — 

“No—certainly not. It is anonymous, and relates to certain 
reports—” 

“ Yes, sir; you presented it to me, one evening, and I preserved 
it purposely, for the writer is well known to: me,” 

“To you! Astonishing! Name the wretch, and I will—” 

“ You will marry the one who dictated it all—is not that what 
you would say ?” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, explain !” 

«| will,” returned Eliza, calmly. “I knew the handwriting * 
the first glance. It was written by a certain widow, or, rather, 
one who passes for a widow, for she was divorced from her hus- 
band. This widow is an intimate friend of your cousin Flor, 
and the language of the letter is that of your affianced bride.” 

“© stupid!” ejaculated the youngman. “I recollect ; this a 
counts for all. Everything is now made plain. Monster! I have 
often been mystified by the conduct of my cousin, and only yest 
day I came suddenly upon her while in conversation with that 
same widow. Both started, and iny cousin looked mach agitated. 
The ‘ widow’ gave me a glance, as she retired from the apartment, 
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that has dwelt unpleasantly apon my memory ever since. Now I 
trace those injurious reports to the right source. How weak I 
have been! Nothing is now left for me but to—” He threw him- 
self at the feet of Miss B——. 

« Rise, sir!” cried the young lady.” * Otfr interview is 6vér.” 

“0, Eliza! you cannot have forgotten—” 

“J have forgotten nothing, sir. Nay, I love you still, and shall 
suffer far more acutely, until the day of my release from earthly 
sorrow,—far more acutely than yourself. But we can never be 
united, and unless, as in the present case, an interview is absolute- 
ly necessary to preserve you from some terrible misfortune, we 
must never meet more. I shall, however, watch over your wel- 
fare. The proof of my undying regard will be shown by making 
myself serviceable to you on every occasion, where such a thing is 
possible. I pity and love you!” For a moment she paused ; there 
was an almost imperceptible softening in her tone ; “and be as- 
sured that if I was not firmly persuaded that our union would be 
unfortunate to yourself, I would gladly renew our intercourse.” 

“ How can you imagine that the dearest wish of my heart—” 

“Mr. Brady, the man who has once doubted the trath and vir- 
tue of a woman, has given the most unanswerable proof that he 
can never be happy with her. Farewell!” 

Miss B—— left the room, and Brady felt that he had seen her 
fr the last time. What a change a few brief moments had 
wrought ! 

Stunned and not knowing whither his footsteps tended, the un- 
happy lover wandered into a part of the city which was infested 
by blacklegs of the fashionable stamp—young men of family, and 
some of them possessed of ample means. One of these, who had 
formerly been acquainted with Brady, but whom the latter had 
avoided of late years, slapped our hero on the back and cried : 

“Hallo, Brady! in the dumps to-day? What ho! cheer up, 
man!” 

Brady looked up. A cheerful face met his glance. Brilliant, 
laughing eyes and ruddy cheeks greeted him with a smile of kind- 
ly recognition. 

“ Where do you hide yourself? Not seen you in a month of 
Sundays. That’s not the way to live; don’t wonder you are 
blue. Live while you can, and take sorrow on the let alone prin- 
ciple. Come, now, you're in love, I dare say.” 

We must not repeat all that was said on that occasion; but 
Brady was open to sympathy, and he was soon engaged in dis- 
cussing champagne with Munson. He was s6on afterward intro- 
duced to certain celebrated beauties by his new friends. Reckless 
—perfectly reckless of consequences, poor Brady learned to drink 
and play. The shock which he had received was, too much for an 
ardent mind like his, and he became unsettled, neglectful of busi- 
ness, and fond of excitement. 

While his money lasted, he maintained a decent appearance 
among his former friends, and it was not till his bankruptcy was 
announced that even Eliza B—— suspected the extravagances in- 
to which he had been led. Before she had recovered from the sad 
announcement, she learned that he had left the country. 

Miss B—— was possessed of great wealth, and as soon as she 
discovered that her late lover was a penniless wanderer in foreign 
lands, she lost no time in preparing to follow and aid him with her 
purse, 

We will not follow them in their peregrinations. Accompanied 
by an aged Englishman, who had been a servant to her father, 
Eliza was near the unhappy lover during all the varied scenes 
through which he subsequently passed, and in moments of adver- 
sity, sudden relief came to him from unknown sources. Strangers 
took him by the hand, and offered him the means of establishing 
himself in respectable business. When in prison, and hopeless of 
escape, he was supplied with the most rare delicacies, and his situ- 
ation rendered as comfortable as possible. He often wondered at 
these things, but never suspected that a guardian angel was near, 
that the eye of measureless love was ever fixed upon him, and that 
all his hardships were observed and some of them even shared by 
the beautiful Eliza B——. 

Even in the terrible engagement between the Essex and two 
British men-of-war, the faithful girl, disguised in the dress of a 
Spanish maiden, beheld the whole affair from the top of an adja- 
cent hill, imploring Heaven, at the discharge of every broadside, 
that her lover might escape unharmed. Little did Brady suspect 
that, when he returned to the United States in the Essex Jr., the 
beloved of his heart was a passenger in the same vessel. 

All that Eliza could do for her lover, did not suffice to change 
his mode of life. When he received money, he spent it among 
his shipmates. He was utterly reckless and improvident. 

This was the man whose dead body lay upon the gun-deck of 
the frigate B——, and Eliza was the lady who came on board to 
tuk: her final leave of our gallant but reckless shipmate. 

Eliza did not long survive her lover. On her return to Phila- 
delphia, after the decease of poor Brady, she sunk into a lethargic 
condition—a state rather of stupefaction than of melancholy, from 
which her physicians could only arouse her by pronouncing the 
name of Brapy. She would then open hor eyes, glance around 
the apartment, and relapse quickly into her former state. ‘Thus 
she remained several weeks, when she quietly expired. 

THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE, 

The Russian language is said to be one of the richest and most 
beautiful in the world ; it is soft and agreeable in sound, and has 
hot the defect of the Italian in being too effeminate; it contains 
many words that express the same ideas. Ifever a Sclavonic 
Milton or Shakspeare arise, he will find an inexhaustible treasure 
in his native tongue wherewith to express his thoughts; but, at 

t, there is scarcely any national literature, owing to the 
ing influence of the government. The principal Russian 


authors are Poushkin, the poct, Caramasin, the historian, and 
» the writer of fubles.—Journal des Debuts. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
CHRIST’S ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


BY TAYLOR J. HUNT. 


And the multitade said, this is Jesus, the prophet of Nazaret’: of Glilee.— 
Marr. 21: 11. 


The noonday sun, o'er Olivet, his golden beams had shed, 

And not a cloudlet tarnished the welkin blue o’erhea |; 

The light breeze through the olive groves came sigin- soft low 
While watch-towers, spires and minarets lay gleaming fir below. 


The valley of Jehoshaphat, with palm-trees looming high, 

And Ben Hinnom’s rocky vale lay stretched beneath the eye; 

Sweet perfumes from orange groves where Kedron’s brook doth flow. 
And myrtle blossoms from the hiils and Gihon’s stream!et blow. 


Jerusalem. proud city of the chosen men of God, 

Thou whose streets and marble courts the ancient prophets trod ; 
Daughter of Zion, fear thee not, for meekly comes thy king, 
Hosanna to the Lord of hosts, loud let his praises ring. 


Behold upon an ass’s colt, in meek humility. 

The holy teacher doth approach wit’: mild ser-aity ; 

Thus rode the Saviour calmly on from Olivet’s cool shades, 
Unto Jerusalem’s golden gate, that looketh towards Beth phage. 


They strew their garments in his path, and loud hosannas sing, 
From Gethsemane to Gareb’s height his praise re-cchoing; 

The multitudes palm branches wave, with leaves of emerald green, 
Blessed is he, God's prophet, Jesus Christ, the Nazarene. 


+ 
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THE BEST OF SONS AND BROTHERS. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 
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Tue best of sons and brothers, every one said he was, and 
what every one says must be right. And I would be the last 
person in the world to think of disputing Fred Allingham’s claim 
to a title so richly merited by him, so well bestowed by his friends. 
Since his father’s decease, Fred had been the sole support of his 
mother and little brothers ; his salary as head book-keeper in an 
extensive East India house enabling him to do so comfortably 
and respectably. And it was a pleasant, yes, a beautiful sight, to 
see his touching reverence to that widowed mother, his affection- 
ate tenderness to the little ones to whom he filled the lost parent’s 
place. God bless all others like him! 

No wonder then that all who knew him esteemed and praised 
him, and that the heart of the pretty Lilian Stanfield fluttered it- 
self into pleased excitement, when her futher, which he often did, 
said he would bring home his favorite clerk to dine and pass the 
evening with them. 

Of Miss Stanfield’s preference, Fred was unaware until a sly 
allusion to it had been made by one of his fellow clerks, and that 
night he remained last and long in the office; before him the 
records of her father’s wealth, around him its evidences, asking 
his heart if it returned the affection that at once made it happy 
and miserable. And with a sigh of pride and pain, his heart ac- 
knowledged how long, how devotedly it had cherished every smile, 
every word of Miss Stantield, until they had become necessary to 
its happiness. 

“ This will never do, Fred,” said honor to him, as he walked 
home, “this will never do. If Miss Stanfield loves you—” and 
the recollection of a downcast eye and blushing cheek made that 
“if” an intruder—“ could you forget all her father’s kindness, 
and betray the confidence he reposes in you by making him un- 
happy through his child! There is a wide difference between 
you, Fred, and the estated gentleman who seeks to win the rich 
merchant’s lovely daughter, and whose pretensions to her hand 
are sanctioned with gratitication and pride by her flattered father. 
You must stay away, Fred.” 

And Fred followed honor’s injunction, resolutely declining, 
after that night, Mr. Stantield’s kindly-mcant and often-repeated 
invitations. 

Two months passed away, and one evening as Fred and his 
mother were seated in their little parlor, he laid aside the book 
which he had been reading, saying, with a faint smile, as he 
did so : 

“ Can you spare my society for two or three years, mother ?” 

Mrs. Allingham looked up from her needle-work with a glance 
of inquiring surprise. 

“Our manager in India is about returning home, and I have 
offered to supply his place. There is a fine salary attached to it, 
and a prospect of partnership. You have no objection to my 
going, mother? It is an opening to a future prosperity from which 
I ought not to turn aside.” 

“ You are joking, Fred.” 

“ Indeed, I am not,” he answered, sadly. “ And if you knew, 
dear mother, that there is an absolute necessity for my going from 
England for a while—a duty—” 

But his mother was at his side and her arms around his neck. 

“O, my dear boy, I understand your motive. 1 comprehend 
it now.” 

“ And you appreciate, mother ?” 

“Too well, my dear, but I cannot part with you.” 

“ You know, then, that I love Miss Stanficld ¢”’ 

“T have long known it,” she answered. 

“ How bitterly I hoped,” Fred continued, gloomily, “ that my 
apparent indifference would chill whatever regard sho bore for 
me, but to-day, when she came to the office, my heart knew too 
well how to interpret the eloquent language of her sweet dark 
eyes. If I go, Miss Stanfield will forget this misplaced attach- 
ment, and during my absence, will undoubtedly wed one her 


-you wish your friend good-by ! 


equal in fortune. Then I would come back to you, mother, and 
you would be prouder of your son, who sacrificed to honor the 
tender dream of his heart, in the glory of whose realization hs 
might have walked through life a blessed and happy man—than 
if he was the husband of her he loves, and the unacknowledged 
son-in-law of Mr. Stanfield.” 

Three weeks after this conversation, the vessel in which Fred 
was to sail was wa‘ting for a favoring breeeze to waft her on her 
way, and Fred with his mother was driving toward Mr. Stanfield’s 
residence, to pass the last evening of his stay where so many hap- 
pier ones had bloomed for him, like beautiful flowers, leaving the 
fragrance of their memory behind. 

When Lilian advanced to mect them, as they entered the draw- 
ing-room, both noticed the paleness of her fair young cheeks, the 
cloud dimming the lustre of her bright eyes. 

“« My pet has met a sad loss to-day,”’ said Mr. Stanfield, excus- 
ingly, as the poor girl blundered sadly at the dinner-table. “ Her 
little starling has flown away. You remember it, Frederick? It 
called your name frequently— Pretty Fred’ from morning till 
night. Its loss has grieved my litile girl. She is not herself at 
all to-day.” 

Even when the ladies retired to the drawing-room, Lilian’s dis- 
tress became so apparent, that dejected as Mrs. Allingham herself 
was, she endeavored with pleasant conversation to dispel the 
young girl’s unhappiness, but her efforts were unsuccessful. 

In the meantime, Mr. Stantield and Fred lingered at the table. 
Business had been discussed and a pause ensucd, which Mr. Stan- 
field after a while broke by saving: 

“T have been thinking, Frederick, that there must be a stronger 
motive for your departure than the simple increase of salary. Par- 
don me for mentioning this, but I have heard whispered among 
the young gentlemen up at the office something about an unsuc- 
cessful love affair. Now, my dear boy, the friendship I bore for 
your father has been continued, need I say how worthily, to the 
son, and even at this late hour, if [ can be of any assistance to 
you, do not hesitate to demand it.” 

There was a momentary struggle in Fred’s heart, an impulse to 
throw aside the restraint of worldly position, trust to the fatherly 
kindness of Mr. Stantield, and reveal the honorable necessity that 
was compelling him to forsake his home and his associations, but 
it was only an impulse and he master-d it. 

“ You are very kind, sir,” he replied, ** but—”’ 

“But! Ah,” interrupted Mr. Stantield, shrugging his shoul- 
ders and rising to lead the way to the drawing-room, “‘ how that im- 
pertinent little word is always overthrowing my projects. Never 
mind, my dear boy, you deserve to be happy and you will be. I 
never yet saw a good son or brother unblessed in life.” 

The two succeeding hours passed dismally away. Mr. Stan- 
field did his utmost to animate the drooping spirits of the little 
group, and while in the progress of an amusing story, was called 
from the room to speak with a messenger from the ship. He re- 
turned with a grave face, and announced that the vessel was to 
sail in an hour, and that Fred was required on board. 

What made Lilian glide over to the window! Strange that 
the drooping folds of the curtain required arranging at that 
particular moment. 

“You have a long voyage before you, my boy,” said Mr. Stan- 
field. ‘“ But where is Lilian? Lilian, my dear,” advancing to 
the window and drawing the voung girl from its shade, “ wont 
What! crying, my pet! How 
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many as you desire to make up its loss. 
ham weeping, to be sure, but for how great a cause. 
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an unhealthy place, decidedly unhealthy ! 
So fatal to Europeans that climate is! 
Why, don’t give way so, my 


alarming ! 
voyage too, and se dangerous! 
dear madam,” he continued, placing his hand on Mrs. Alling- 
ham’s shoulder, as she leaned, weeping bitterly, on Fred’s arm. 
“It is really distressing, upon my word it is. 1 am half inclined 
to cry myself.” 

Fred gently removed his mother, and turned his fine eyes with 
a look of reproachful surprise on Mr. Stantield. 

“Mr. Stantield—” 

“O yes, yes,” interrupted that gentleman, evidently not com- 
prehending the reproof conveyed in Fred’s tone. ** Your moth- 
er will stay here to-night. Go on board without delay, and be 
careful of yourself, for a number die on the passage. Why, in 
fact, 1 knew a young man, every way like you; hair, eyes, height, 
age, every way bearing a remarkable resemblance to you, on 
whom the sharks made a nice dinner when he was but two 
weeks out.” 

An agonized sob from Lilian and Mrs. Allingham silenced 
this unfecling speech. Fred's indignation could no longer be 
controlled. 

“ Mr. Stanfield,” he passionately cried, “‘ this language is cruel 
and unmanly. You have inflicted the most harrowing pain where 
you should have imparted consolation. , sir,” and the poor 
fellow's lip quivered and tears rushed into his eyes, “1 did not 
expect this from you.” 

“ Cruel and unmanly !”’ echoed Mr. Stanfield, choking with ill- 
suppressed rage. Is this the return you give me for all my kind- 
ness ; dictating to me! You shall have no other opportunity, | 
assure you. You no longer hold a situation under me. No,” 
he continued, speaking rapidly and excitedly, “ but equal to me, 
a partner in my business, and a partner in the affections of that 
little girl there, who has been breaking her heart ever since she 
heard you were going to leave us.” 

Fred did rot go to India, and the best of sons and brothers is 
now the best of husbands and fathers. 
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ROUND HILL WATER CURE INSTITUTE. 
We present our readers with a fine view, 
executed expressly for the Pictorial, of the 
celebrated Water Care and Motorpathic Insti- 
tute, at Northampton, Mass., which has ob- 
tained a world-wide celebrity under the man- 
agement of Dr. H. Halsted, the proprietor, 
and his son in-law, Dr. Strong. It is situated 
about a mile west of Northampton court-house, 
and the grounds comprise about fifty acres, 
embracing every variety of surface, with culti- 
vated ficlds, lawns, shaded walks, pleasant 
drives, and cool retreats. Its lofty site is un- 
rivalled in salubrity, while it commands one 
of the finest prospects that can be obtained 
within the limits of the State. The view from 
the extended verandahs and balconies of the 
establishment, commanding a view of the Con- 
necticut Valley, studded with villages and en- 
vironed by mountains, is truly magnificent, 
and bafties all attempt at description. The 
beautiful waters of the Connecticut river glid- 
ing by the base of the famous Mounts Tom 
and Holyoke, greatly enhance the prospect. 
. Thousands of visitors from all parts of the 
Union are annually attracted to the place, to 
enjoy the prospect from these mountains, 
whose summits command a view of thirty-six 
cities and villages in five different States. The 
carriage drives in the vicinity present a most 
charming variety of romantic mountain scene- 
ry, relieved by numerous waterfalls and beau- 
tifal ravines. It was here Jenny Lind spent 
the last several months of her residence in this 
country, and expressed her delight by styling 
Round Hill the “ Paradise of America.” The 
earliest notice of Round Hill is found in the 
town records of Northampton, where it is 
stated that the town at that date (December 
26th, 1726), granted to Col. John Stoddard 
the whole of the common land on the hill 
called Round Hill. From that date it has 
passed through various hands, and has been 
occupied for various purposes until the year 
1847, when it was purchased by Samuel 
Whitmarsh—large additions and improve- 
ments made to the buildings and grounds— 
and constructed into a water cure retreat. Since that time it has 
yearly grown into favor as a retreat for invalids, and as a resort 
for others seeking relaxation from the toils of business, or quiet and 
pleasant retirement from the noise and bustle of city life. It is 
now owned by Dr. H. Halsted, formerly of Halsted Hall Medical 
Institute, Rochester, N. Y., one of the oldest and most successful 
American practitioners of the water cure system. Every year the 
institution is thronged with invalids from all parts of the United 
States and Canadas. Within the past year many hundred cases 
of the most obstinate chronic complaints have been successfully 
treated at Round Hill ; among these were included eighty-three 
distinct diseases. The unexampled success which has attended 
treatment adopted at Round Hill, must in a great measure be 
attributed to the comprehensive system employed of combining 
the moderate and scientific application of water with other simple 
and reliable medicinal agencies. We may remark that no false 
hopes are held out to applicants for admission and treatment. 
They are subjected to a rigid examination, and none are admitted 
whose troubles do not, at least admit of alleviation. In this insti- 
tute patients are neither ‘starved nor drowned. Two tables are 
set ; one furnished with all the luxuries of a first class hotel—the 
other with the plain diet recommended to invalids. Horses and 
carriages, and all other appliances for excrcises are ready at all 
hours, and the charges are extremely moderate. That life at the 
institute is by no means dull may be inferred from the fact that 
music, tableaux, dancing, and various games and amus« ments, 
with dramatic readings, masquerades, horschack riding, picnics, 
and whatever tends to render the mind cheerful and happy, and 
to draw it away from dwelling upon bodily ailments, are employed 
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with great success, as means for the restoration of health. We 
consider the Round Hill establishment a model of its kind, and 
well deserving the liberal support which it receives. The build- 
ings delineated in our engraving cover an area of 45 by 400 feet, 
and afford more ample accommodation for invalids than any 
other sanitary establishnient in the United States. Of the pros- 
pect from the institute, to which we briefly alluded in the opening 
portion of this article, the following particulars will not prove un- 
interesting to lovers of the picturesque. Immediately in front, is 
the village of Northampton, with its numerous neat and handsome 
dwellings, and other elegant structures, which are seen amidst the 
dense foliage of lofty and overhanging elms. Further to the east, 
are the rich and fertile meadows of Northampton and Hadley, 
dressed in the velvet verdure of spring, or in the variegated habili- 
ments of summer and autumn. Midway, for miles, north and 
south, is seen the smooth and glassy surface of the Connecticut, as 
it slowly and majestically winds its way to the ocean. On the 
north, in immediate prospect, is the village of Hatfield, with its 
rich and beautiful farms ; on the east is the neat and quiet village 


| of Hadley, and also a fine view of Amherst and its colleges ; while 
| in the distance, with the aid of a glass, may be scen an extensive 
| and greatly diversified range of country in the same direction. On 


the southeast, at about two and a half miles distance, is Mount 
Holyoke, in its dress “of ever-living green ;” and a little beyond, 
is seen the pleasant village of South Hadley, with the extensive 


| and handsome buildings of its celebrated female educational insti- 


tution ; on the south, is seen at about four miles distance, the ma- 
jestic Mount Tom; and ncar its base, the charming village of 
Easthampton, with its elegant school cdifices, its churches and its 


large and extensive manufacturing establishments ; the whole pre- 
senting a combination of scenery, which for beauty and variety is 
unsurpassed—perhaps unequalled. It was remarked by a gentle- 
man, who had spent some thirty years of his life in various parts 
of Europe, that he had never beheld scenery so perfectly beautiful 
and enchanting. At the western base of the hill are numerous 
springs of pure, soft water, which are the source of ‘“ Governor's 
rook,” so called, from which the railroad is supplied. About 

twenty of these springs are constantly bubbling up perfectly 
limpid water, almost as cold as ice, from which a supply for the 
residents on the hill is conveyed by apparatus adapted to the pur- 
pose. Our space does not permit us to describe in detail, as we 
should be glad to do, the arrangements made here for the help, 
comfort and luxury of those who resort to Round Hill for medical 
treatment, or, as many do, for pure air, exercise, repose from care, 
and good socicty. It must be conceded by all who have visited, 
that it is a model establishment, without a rival in the world. 

DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION, 

The view which we give above, engraved expressly for the Pic- 
torial, is an accurate representation of the large, elegant and com- 
modious buildings erected at Jacksonville, Illinois, for the accom- 
modation of the faculty and pupils of the Illinois Institution for 
the education of the Deaf and Dumb. It is a noble monument of 
the philanthropy and liberality of a great and flourishing State. 
The following list embraces the names of the officers and directors 
of the institution: James Dunlap, President ; William B. Warren, 
Treasurer ; Thomas Officer, Secretary; William Thomas, James 
Dunlap, G. D. A. Parks, Geo. T. Brown, 
Newton Cloud, William Smith, Wm. B. War- 
ren, John M. Taggart, A. C. Dickson, Mark 
Skinner, Thomas Officer, ex-officio, Directors ; 
Thomas Officer, M. A., Principal; John S. 
Officer, M. A., Selah Wait, T. M. Newell, 
M. A., T. J. Caldwell, B. A., Abel B. Baker, 
Assistant Instructors ; Owen M. Long, M.D., 
Physician; W. 8. Hurst, Steward ; Mrs. Mary 
E. Totten, Matron ; Mrs. Sarah Hurst, House- 
keeper ; Robert R. Jenkins, Carpenter ; Thos. 
H. Dunlap, Shoemaker. Pupils of both sexes 
are received from the ages of ten to thirty; 
natives of Illinois being admitted gratuitout- 
ly, furnished with tuition, board, books, wash- 
ing, fuel, lights, etc., and only required to pa 
for their own travelling expenses. Pupil 
from other States can enjoy the same priv 
leges by payment of one hundred dollars pet 
annum in advance. It is estimated that there 
are from five hundred and thirty to five hun- 
dred and fifty mutes in the State. The nwm- 
ber of pupils during the t year was one 
hundred and thirty-one, a larger number than 
had ever been in attendance at any one time 
previous. Every pupil of the institution 1s 
expected, when ‘in health, to spend a portion 
of each day in some active occupation, 80 
all have an opportunity of acquiring a know- 
ledge of some handicraft, by which they ca” 
earn a living, on the completion of their edu- 
cation. Thus the female pupils are employed 
in the various branches of housewifery, the 
males employ their leisure in carpentry and 
cabinet-making, in making shoes, and = 
vating the soil. With the assistance of a bi 
laborer, they have profitably cultivated ten 0F 
twelve acres of land, annually. The institu 
tion has made great progress since its first 
ception, nine years ago, and is destined rap- 
idly to increase the sphere of its influence # 4 
usefulness as its p and managemeD 
become better known. Indeed, institutions © 
this character are fast securing a hold e ba 
sympathics and benevolent feelings of al 
communities, and the deaf and dumb can 
be longer regarded only as useless waifs, 
upon us by the misfortunes of human se 
and having no especial claims on society, ¢ 
for the promotion of their ns ener or 
their intellectual aud physical education. 
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April last, the 
committee of the Clay Monument 

i met in Lexington, 
Kentucky, to examine the designs 
sent in by artists for the monument 


the leading gentlemen of Kentucky), 
after a long and laborious investi- 
gation, selected the one which forms 
the present illustration, drawn ex- 
ressly for us by an eminent artist, 
and which was designed by Mr. J. 
R. Hamilton, an architect of Cin- 
cinnati. Of this design a contem- 
porary remarks :—* We have re- 
cently seen a picture of the design 
selected by the committee for the 
monument to be erected to the 
memory of Henry Clay, at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. The design, by J. 
R. Hamilton, of Cincinnati, has 
many points of originality and 
heauty. The most important is the 
introduction of a large room in the 
upper part of the building for the 
purpose of holding relics of the 
great statesman. is is quite a 
new idea to us, and independent of 
the merit of its use, adds consider- 
ably to the external beauty of the 
edifice. Another novelty is the in- 
troduction of national emblems into 
the ornamentation of the building 
—a thing which has never heen at- 
tempted before in Gothic architce- 
ture; but in Mr. Hamilton’s hands 
the eagle and stars are made to tell 
with admirable effect, and still har- 
monize with the Gothic character. 
There are other features of interest, 
bat it would be too tedious to de- 
tail them in writing. It will be suf- 
ficient to say that Mr. Hamilton’s 
design is somewhat of the same na- 
ture as that erected to Sir Walter 
Scott, in Edinburg, only, judging 
of the pictures of both, Mr. Hamil- 
ton has produced the more bcauti- 
ful work of art. The statue of 
Henry Clay will be inside the build- 
ing, but, at the same time, perfectly 
visible from the exterior.” The 
small space to which our illustra- 
tion is limited docs not enable us 
to do full justice to a statuc, de- 
pending so much for its effect upon 
the correctness and beauty of its 
details. “We had the pleasure,” 
writes our artist, ‘ while in Cincin- 
nati, of seeing this design fresh 
from the pencil of its talented au- 
thor, and can, therefore, speak of it 
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tre, and over this is a rich ca 
upon which is placed the Pre 
the illustrious statesman, at a con- 
venient height for viewing the work 
of the sculptor. In the upper part 
of the structure, is a large room, 
intended to contain the valuable 
presents made to Mr. Clay, and 
other relics of the deceased. The 
eagles above the vestibule, the an- 
trumpets surrounding the 
of the dome, like a glory, and 

the figure of Fame surmounting the 
dome itself, are all beautiful and 
appropriate devices. We have been 
so long accustomed to look upon 
nothing but obelisks and columns 
in our burial places, our artists 
seem so paralyzed by hackneyed 
devices in all architectural efforts 
for obituary purposes, that it is tru- 
to meet with some- 
ing bold, practical and original. 
Upon the whole, we congratulate 
our Kentucky friends upon their 
selection in this important under- 
taking, and if they execute this 
model in its integrity, they will add 
another to the very few monuments 
in this country worthy of the great 
objects to which they are dedicated. 


VIEW OF VICKSBURG, MISS. 

The accompanying engraving, 
executed for the Pictorial, gives an 
accurate view of this interesting 
town. Situated on the eastern 
bank of the “‘ Father of Waters,” 
on a high bluff, elevated 200 teet 
above the level of the river, its lo 
cation leaves nothing to be desired. 
The scenery in the neighborhood 
is exceedingly beautiful, and the 
traveller on the Mississippi meets 
with few more striking objects than 
the bold range of the Walnut Hills, 
which raise their irregular ridges to 
the height of 500 feet. Vicksburg 
is about fifty miles north-northeast 
from Natchez, and forty-tive west 
from Jackson, with which it is con- 
nected by a railroad. It has seve- 
ral churches, some of which are no- 
ble specimens of architecture. Its 
large public school is an admirable 
institution, and receives about five 
hundred pupils annually. A large 
business is done here in the prepa- 
ration and the making of bricks for 
building, and some 90,000 bales of 
cotton are sent hence to New Or- 
leans annually. The town contains 
every element of progress and pros- 
perity. The future of these western 
cities, though susceptible of predic- 
tion from data that admit of no dise 
pute, presents so grand and dazzling 


have not made their progress a special study. If their moral and 


circumstantially. From what we saw of it, we have no hesitation | thing of the kind with which we are acquainted in the new or old | @ prospect as, it delineated, would awaken incredulity in those who 


in saying that, although excelled by others in size and costliness, | world.” It is a thirteen sided temple (to represent the thirteen 
urpose intended, its elegant | original States of the contederacy), with open arches on every side, 


if we consider its adaptation to the 


intellectual progress had not kept pace with their physical advance- 


outline and proportions, and exquisite richness of detail, this de- | enabling the statue to be seen distinctly from all quarters. The | ment, we should fear to look ahead. But from the elevated views 
sign for a mausoleum is beyond all question the most beautiful | remains of Mr. Clay are to be placed in a sarcophagus in the cen- | of their citizens, we look with confidence for their prosperity. 
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THE HOPES THAT BLOOMED IN YOUTH. 


BY FINLAY JOHNSON. 


The hopes*that bloomed in our youth, 
Are with their flowers faced ; 

And friends of old, most dear to us, 
Are ‘neath the willows shaded ; 

Yet still those days come back to us, 
With all their scenes forsaken ; 

0, when we dream of happiness, 
Why, why should we awaken’? 

The fairest flowers—eweetest joys, 
The forms we fondly cherish, 

If loved too well, will soon take wings, 
Will fade away and perish ; 

Our joys each day give way to grief, 
Like dewdrops rudely shaken ; 

O, when we dream of happiness. 
Why, why should we awaken’ 

- 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
MRS. CHESTER’S REFORMATION. 


ny AGNES LESLIE, 
“ Hern’s another of those invitations to boredom. I declare, if 
it wasn’t at the Daltons, I wouldn’t go; but I am too intimate to 
refuse there.” And young Mrs. Ben, Chester tossed the offending 
missive into the card basket, with a disdainful curl of her lip. 

“I thought you liked company,” remarked her husband, looking 
up over his paper at the pretty figure of his wife. 

“So I do like company ; but I don’t want to be obliged to seek 
it in crowded partics. Why, it is getting worse and worse. Just 
think of the Danas last week ; I never saw anything like it—such 
a jam! Who wants to be packed in a hot room that way ? 
what supper tables! Besides being enormously expensive, I think 
it is decidedly bad taste. One would imagine our best society 
were nothing but a set of gourmands.” 

“ Well, they are not much more,” said Mr. Chester, with a 
satirical smile. “ How we talk of our best society. A more per- 
fect assemblage of ignoramuses and knaves never lived, than half 
of our rich men’s sons. I was talking with a young man the other 
day, a carpenter by trade (a fine, intelligent fellow he was, too), 
and I was struck with the extent of his information ; he could put 
to shame the whole platoon of Danas and Howards.” 

“La, it wouldn't take much to do that. But about these par 
ties; it’s getting so expensive to receive one’s frends, even in a 
small way, that people of moderate means don’t receive at all. 
Now at that whist party a week or two ago, which Mrs. Schuyler 
Clayton gave—not over twenty present, and a hot supper, with all 
the belongings! Did you notice the table “—boned turkey and 
ice cream, and wines, too! I think it is abominable to place wines 
before young men, especially in these days of reform! I saw 
those young ninnies, Tom and Jack Dana, almost force Alick 
Frazer to drink.” 

“ Did 

“No, sensible fellow. I wasn’t near enough to hear what he 
said, but he cut them up awfully, I know by the way they colored 
and bit their lips. Iwas glad to see Bel Norris give Alick an 
approving nod ; they all think so much of Bel—not because she 
is the truest little gold guinea that ever bore the stamp of humani- 
ty, but because she’s got money. Money! I think it is vulgar to 
make such a show of money. It is not the aim now to get the 
pleasantest people together, but to spend the most money, and 
make the greatest show out of that money.” 

“ Why, how unfashionable you are, Mrs. Chester,” said her hus- 
band, smilingly. 

“ Unfashionable or not, I'll tell you what I’m going to do, Ben.; 
80 put your paper down and listen. Everybody knows that I can 
give what is called splendid parties, if I choose ; but I’m not going 
to choose any more. I was thinking of it the other day. Here 
am I making a great outcry against society, and I am helping to 
make it wense by doing the very same things I rail against; and [ 
thought to myself, J was the one to adopt a different way, because 
of our position. It's just as it is in Bel’s case, we've got moncy, 
and are counted one of the old familics—though I couldn’t for 
the life of me trace my ancestors back two centuries. It’s about 
time, accordimg to fashionable calculations, for me to reccive my 
friends—to gather together the dear five hundred hypocrites, and 
surfeit them with daimties. J shall issue my cards for a reasonable 
fow, specifying the hour of departure as well as arrival. I’m not 
yoing to have them stay till daylight. Then J shal) have one room 
for dancing, another for music, another for whist, chess, backgam- 
mon,ete. ‘The library J shall throw open, and hang the walls with 
those last pictures Frank brought me, and in suitable positions, 
group the rarest bits of sculpture, antiquitics and curiosities. J 
will have the gas subdued, and a centre-table wheeled up in the 
corner wader the shaded drop-hght, covered with engravings, the 
last new books, foreign and home magazines and papers. Then, 
they can do what they please. Quict men, who don’t dance, nor 
play games, can study the ‘Giddo’ on the wall, or the marble 
silence underneath, or they may read the papers, or glance over 
the Looks ; while the polking part can have the field to themselves 
down stairs, and whirl round as frantically as they pleasc, without 
danger of treading ov sowe burly Uncle Jobm’s gouty toes. I 
6 wall dross very simply myself, with ne costly jewels and ruinous 
laces. But here comes my cho-dauve of feminine audacity. 

W lat is called tie suppertoom, J intend to leave open thrpughont 
the evening, with the understanding that they cau help themselves 
when they like. And the supper shall consist of hot coffee, tea 
aad lemonade. What do you think of my plan 7” 


And | 


and right, too. It is peoplein-our own position who must effect 
a reform, if reform is to be. It is ruining the country, this foolish, 
useless extravagance. Our young men are becoming brainless 
fops, our young women bedizened dolls. I was thinking yester- 
day, as I sat watching our Harry playing party with the little 
Grays, that I would emigrate before he was spoiled. I don’t want 
to see him staggering home from midnight revels, nor hear him 
call me the ‘governor,’ while he spends my moncy to pamper his 
vitiated tastes. But I conclude it is best to stay and face the dan- 
ger, as you have suggested, and add our mite to the spirit of re- 
form. Let me suggest one thing, however. At the commence- 
ment of the winter season again, I think it would be well to have 
an evening set apart, as they do abroad (say once a fortnight) to 
receive your acquaintances, without refreshments, because the 
lightest might eventually degenerate into suppers, and then the 
soul of the thing would be gone.” 

“Do you think they would be kept up with spirit ?”’ inquired 
Mrs. Chester. 

“T have no doubt of it. There are more people than we have 
any idea of, who would be glad to receive their friends, if they 
could do it in a moderate way. People like the Jenningses and 
Veres, for instance ; one don’t sec their bright, intelligent faces half 
so often as one would wish—and why? Beeause they can’t 
afford to go; they know there must come a day of reckoning, and 
that day would far exceed their reckoning. So they stay away; 
and thus socicty is getting to be, not a congregation of all the wit, 


talent and genius the city affords, but a collection of the moneyed 
classes. In this way, though we may make considerable talk 
about the former inestimable qualities, the mere base metal reigns 
supreme after all, and the pure gold is left. Just see what posi- 
tions of responsibility are occupied by men of better filled pockets 
than brains !”” 

“Bravo! bravo!” exclaimed Mrs. Chester, clapping her two 
rosy palms together, as he concluded. “ Ben, let’s you and I go 
round and lecture. Wouldn't we startle up some of these sleepy 
fashionables ?”” 

“ You'll startle them up enough, if you carry out your projected 
plan, Lou, no danger of that.” 

The invitations were issued for that day weck, and it somehow 
transpired, as such things will, that the Chesters were about to 
astonish -the gay world with something altogether new, though 
they were far from suspecting the nature of their surprise. Some- 
thing splendid was looked for. Mrs. Chester was one of those 
fortunate mortals, who stood on a pedestal which no breath of 
fashion could shake ; and it was, therefore, with perfect ease and 
self-possession she met her guests at the early hour named, in a 
spotless robe of pure white tulle, ornamented with knots of ribbon, 
and a few natural flowers in her hair. She had been true to her 
project, and invited only a reasonable few ; the majority were that 
kind of persons who needed the lesson—rich and purse-proud 
millionaires—with just cnough sprinkling of sense and talent to 
raise it from the flat dead sea of mere fashion. A few remarks 
from the first named class will give an inkling of what they ex- 
pected. 

“] like this exclusiveness,”’ said Tom Dana to his cousin, Cor- 
nelia, as they were riding along in the luxurious carriage. “ It’s 
decidedly stylish and aristocratic. I hate your great smashes, 
where a fellow has to push his way to the supper-table, and then 
find all the delicacies gone. 1 understand Chester has a new 
French cook, and I suppose we shall have a grand feast. Frank 
Ashford has just returned from the East, too, and I shouldn’t be 
surprised if this affair was to be in oriental style. I heard him 
telling Alick Frazer something about the way they did things 
there, the other night at the —— House.” 

“@Q, I dare say; the Chesters can afford almost anything,” was 


| the reply. 


How were they surprised—how, indeed, was every one surprised, 
as they took in the simple arrangement. Young men, like the 
Danas and Howards, secretly grumbled. “ There must be some 
champagne coming by-and-by,” euggested one of them. But in 
waiting for wine, which never came, they were fain to console 
themselves with a cup of coffee—and most delicious coffee they 
confessed it to be, whether concocted by foreign or native cook. 
Mrs. Chester’s brother, Frank, Bel Norris, and one or two gen- 
tlemen friends of her husband’s, were the only ones initiated besides 
themselves, and they set the example of doing what they pleased. 
Bel and Frank strolling into the dining-room, where they ate a 
sandwich, drank their coffee, and chatted, while the gentlemen 
fhiends of the host opened the way into the library. Others soon 
followed, and the quict men and women to whom Mrs, Chester 
referred, found their true orbit, and inwardly blessed the hostess 
for the provision. Whoever came there, seemed to take the spirit 
vf the place; for they talked low, moved quietly, and laughed 
gently, even in conversation. Some talked about the pictures and 
statues in the mellow light of the farthest corner of the large apart- 
ment, some read the last magazine or paper at the centre-table; 
while down stairs a few picces of music were played for those that 
liked it, while the dancing was more decorously done than it usu- 
ally was, for the young men were surer footed, because surer 
beaded. 

There was scarcely a person who in the course of the evening 
did not speak of the new arrangement. ‘To one such conversation 
Mrs. Chester was an auditor. She was sitting in the conserva- 
tory, screened from observation by a luxuriant oleander and or- 
ange tree, when a group entered, and one of the number, whom 
she recognized as Clinton Howard, said in his affected way : 

“ Well, this may be a new style, but I must say, it’s a style I 
don’t like. When a man comes at this hour without his supper, 
he expects something quite out of the ordinary way. Champagne 


” 


long. 

“Fie! Mr. Howard,” retarned a beflounced, bejewelled damsel, 
“T’'m glad there isn’t any wine; I shouldn’t let you drink it if 
there was ;” with which pretty threat the young lady cast a very 
tender glance upon the young gentleman. 

“That sounded very ultra, Miss Auguste. I hope you're not 
one of these strong-minded women. Ladies don’t know about 
these things, and they shouldn’t meddle with gentlemen’s rights.” 

Miss Angusta was terribly flattered that he should think she 
had been bordering on any such unfashionable ground as woman's 
rights, and it was quite affecting to hear her deny the hard_im- 
peachment, and contradict herself generally. She evidently sne- 
ceeded in impressing her companion with her real meaning, for he 
condescended to cut her remarks short with this gallant speech ; 


“ Well, you needn’t say any more about it, Augusta, you prohn. 
bly meant well ;’’—n speech which Mrs. Schuyler Clayton who had 
been flirting with a lientenant of the navy, misunderstood as ap- 
plying to the hostess, and with her usual volubility she said : 

“Why, Mr. Howard, how very much behind the times you are, 
to talk of Mrs. Chester’s meaning well. Of course she knows 
about these things—n family like theirs are always aware of any 
new feature in society ; and Frank has just come home, and this 
is, I suppose, the manner of receiving guests abroad. I think itis 
decidedly stylish. I have thought for some time that I should in- 
troduce a different way myself ;” with which very important con- 
clusion the lady tuned to resume her flirtation, searcely waiting 


to hear Mr. Howard's explanation, or his assertion, “it was a 
deuced disagreeable fashion, and he hoped it wouldn’t last long.” 

“ And I hope it will,” said a new comer, who had been loitering 
in the entrance to look at some azalias. It was no less a person 
than the heiress, Bel Norris. “I hope it will. Didn’t you know, 
Mr. Clinton Howard,” she went on, seating herself opposite him, 
and waving her fan with nonchalant ease, “that driving fast 
horses, drinking wine, and frequenting billiard rooms, and other 
haunts of vice, were rowdy characteristics, and that true gentle- 
men are men of the simplest habits? People are finding out it’s 
very poor taste to pay their guests the compliment of supposing 
they are capable of enjoyment only through the palate.” 

Mr. Clinton Howard colored up exceedingly red, and uttered 
something about the ladies carrying the day. He did not wait for 
her to say more this time, however, for suddenly remembering an 
engagement for the next dance, he took himself off with his party. 
It was then Mrs. Chester emerged from her hiding-place, and as 
she met Bel’s look of gleeful surprise, the merriment which had 
heen suppressed all the evening, burst forth, and the two gaily 
talked over the result of the venture, and the aim of the venture 
itself. They were not aware that they had an unsecn auditor, and 
it was with no little surprise, as they sat conversing very seriously, 
after the first laugh had subsided, that they perceived a gentleman 
approach from within. It was Schuyler Clayton, whose wife, for- 
merly an obscure girl of a poor family, was now one of the most 
extravagant, purse-proud women of her circle. He came forward, 
and seating himself beside the hostess, with a smile on his fine 
face, which was meant to be careless, but which, nevertheless, was 
very sad and earnest, he said: ‘“‘ My dear Mrs. Chester, I want to 
thank you for what you have done to-night. You have given a 
new, safer, and healthier turn to the fashionable tide. It is an 
example I wish every woman would follow for duty’s sake, as 
you have performed it for that; but the majority would sacrifice 
for fashion what they would not for domestic happiness and secu- 
rity; and because Mrs. Chester has advocated simplicity in her 
dress and action, we shall have simplicity for the style ;”’ and then 
in a fervent, excited tone, as if his feelings had overmastered his 
reserve, he concluded earnestly: “ Mrs. Chester, you have saved 
me from ruin. Another expensive party would have accomplished 
it. I would there were more women like yourself and friend. 
God bless you both !”—and without trusting himself to say more, 
he hastily left the apartment. 

But Schuyler Clayton was only one case in a thousand, as many 
perplexed men of business could have told her. Young Clayton 
was a man who valued domestic quiet, and, like hundreds of oth- 
ers, bought it at a dear price, thinking from day to day that there 
would be a turn for the better; but it was a continual struggle—a 
ceascless buffeting with the blinding, beating waves of folly. He 
had remonstrated with his wife—he had told her the state of his 
affairs—yet all in vain. “ Men always talk so,” she would say. 
“ Pa used to. It’s strange how they manage to get along if they 
are so pushed.” She was one of those women with whom it is of 
no use to reason, and often and bitterly her husband had cursed 
his madness in marrying nothing but a pretty face. It made no 
difference if he refused her money—his credit was good, and to 
sustain that credit, and keep from the world his home misery, he 
quietly paid the long, startling bills which were handed to him ; 
but the perpetual strain was making itself felt at last—that dread 
alternative—bankruptcy, was before him, unless some retrench- 
ment was made immediately. Once again he appealed to his 
wife; he might as well have talked to the winds. With her usual 
disbelief and wicked indifference to his wishes, she had just made 
out a party list, and was only delaying the preparations until after 
the Chesters’ had come off, in order that she might have the latest 
style—little dreaming how unostentatious that style would prove. 
But with the same spirit of toadyism which had influenced her at 
school, she accepted its simplicity in the manner we have seen, and 
determined to follow us closly as possible a fashion introduced 
hy so illustrious @ person as Mrs, Ben. Chester. As her husband 
had bitterly said, “for fashion such pcople would sacritice what 
they would not for domestic security and happiness.” Many busi- 
ness men blessed our heroine for her fashion that season, as its ef 
fucts cnabled them to ride safely through the commercial storms. 
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rt 1S WELL. 


BY W. A. FOGG. 
16 well!” the Meat evangel. 
- Passed from carth, is now an angel 
Om the bright and blessed shore, 
Where the shadows fall no more. 
Where the white-winged chernhs dwell 
She is happy. “It fs well.” 


Where her little feet now roam, 

Sin and eorrow ne'er shall come; 
deans all her steps «hall gaide, 

By the sweetly rolling tide, 

Whore bright waters, as they swell, 
Gently marmar, ‘ It is well!” 


See her now In beanty stand, 
Brightest of an angel land; 

Little hands a golden lyre 

Toach with love's enraptari: z fire, 
Little lips in music tel) 

Of their glory It is woll!”” 


Mourn not for the little one! 
Reautifal the race she ran: 

So the morning star, that shines 
Ere the shade of night declines, 
When the day ita beams excel, 
Is hid in giory. ‘' It is well.” 


#0 with her; in heaven's sweet light 
She's hid from thy weak, mortal sight; 
Rejoice that thou conidst lay at rest 

Thy little love on Jesus’ breast, 

Fre earth's dark blights apon her fell, 
Or thou couldst say—it is not well. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


JEALOUSY AND PATRIOTISM. 
A LEGEND OF THE CHARTER OAK OF CONNECTICUT.” 


Ir was near the close of a beautiful October day, in the year 
1686, that a young man approached the town of Hartford, in Con- 
necticut, by the road leading from New Haven. At that time, 
the valley of the Connecticut was densely wooded, affording, at 
that golden season of the year, every variety of tint that nature 
can display. The maple was gorgeously beautiful ; the chestnuts 
were of a deep yellow ; other species of trees had put on a motley 
livery, and the elms that bordered the highway were clothed in 
foliage of varied hues, from a lively green to the deepest orange, 
all mingling, by the nicest gradations of shades, like the prismatic 
colors. As he entered the main street, “the western waves of 
ebbing day” poured a flood of glistening light upon the diamond- 
paned casements in the eastern fronts of the houses ; while be- 
yond was the broad Connecticut, sparkling like a mirror. The 
overhanging arch was of a lovely azure, studded here and there 
with fleecy clouds; while high in zenith was the silver moon, only 
awaiting the retreat of her eclipsing orb to shed a more chaste 
light upon the lovely scene. 

The young man was a fine specimen of the sturdy colonist of 
those days. Born in Deerfield, his infant slumbers had often been 
disturbed by the preparations of his father for defence, when the 
war-whoop of the savage resounded through the surrounding for- 
ests. The rifle was familiar to him in boyhood, and although he 
now carried on a farm at Middletown, he had not entirely relin- 
quished his fondness for forest sports. We have said that he was 
young, but his electric black eye, compressed lip, and gallant 
horsemanship, showed that Everard Waltham could both think 
and act for himself, and was, therefore, well qualified to represent 
his townsmen in the General Assembly, then in session. 

Entering the main street, even then a beautiful avenue, Everard 
Waltham rode slowly along, occasionally bowing to some ac- 
uaintance, or speaking to one of the lads who were driving home 
the cows, kept at nearly every house, and mingling their shrill 
cries with the musical tinkle of the bells. At last, however, his 
gaze encountered a couple, which drew a half-suppressed oath from 
his pouting lips. Applying the spur to his horse, the high-mettled 
animal sprang to the other side of the road, and he thus had a 
good pretence for neglecting to salute them. In a few moments 
more he had reached the famed hostelrio near the site of the pres- 
ent State House, and dismounting, threw his bridle to a negro 
hostler. 

“Ah!” exclaimed an elderly gentleman, who was pacing the 
porch, with a pipe in his mouth, “the member from Middletown 
has arrived just in time to seo the sport.” 

“Tt matters not,” replied Waltham, with a frown, for he thought 
the allusion was aimed at the couple he had met. Perhaps, that 
we may start more fairly, we should explain who that couple 
were, 

The gentleman was Lieutcnant Coffin, a pert coxcomb, who 
‘ad been sent from the Massachusetts Bay, a few weeks previous, 
mcommand of a detachment of Royal Fusileers, destined as a body- 
Suard for the new governor. Insatferably haughty, he kept aloof 
from every one, watil, by chance, ho met Henrietta Morley, with 
whom he had become so intimate that, on the evening in question, 
he had invited hor to take a social ramble, And Henrietta—how 
can we describe her? ‘Tall and gracefully formed, she was not 
what an artist would call strictly beautiful, but the absence of 

“This tale is founded on facts connected with the early history of Conneo- 


ona, in wi sneering description on our first 


sparkling vivacity which clothes the plainest coantenances with 
radiant beauty. Her cyes were of a light blue, a profusion of 
golden locks shading her clear red and white complexion, and a 
pleasant smile ever lingered about her ponting lips. Passions 
always leave their wrinkles early in life, but over such faces as 
that of Henrietta Morley, years passed like the flight of a dove, 
the surface looking softer from the touch of its wing. Add to this 
the fact that she was his affianced bride, and yon will not wonder 
that Everard Waltham regarded her with jealous interest. 

But his tavern friend never divined what prompted his reply, 
and ssid, in a sharp voice : 

“It does matter, though. Do you, a pledged republican, intend 
to let this searlet-coated popinjay carry off his coveted prize?” 

“Not I;” and as he spoke, Everard’s right hand instinctively 
clatched at the hilt of his heavy sword—it was one that his father 
had used valiantly in the cavalry of Cromwell. 

“That's the spirit! Why fear the light steel of the king’s 
minion, when there is such a precions charge at stake’ Rather 
apply the torch, and leave him but a heap of ashes for his prey.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Everard. “ Why, that would be borrow- 
ing from the Iroquois.” 

“T care not; but I would rather hear the skin crackle in the 
flames than see it profaned by his hand.” 

“No, no! He can, perhaps, make her happy.”’ replied Everard, 
in a choked tone of voice, as the couple approached, apparently 
in earnest conversation. 


“ Happy !” repeated the old man, gazing after Everard with a 
doubting expression. “Is the young man sane! Surely [ do 
not see what happiness the royal governor can confer on a parch- 
ment charter !” and puffing resolutely at his pipe, he continued to 
perambulate the porch. 

“ Fool that I was, to trust a woman’s vow !”” said Everard, to 
himself, as he bolted the door of his chamber, to which he had re- 
tired. “Here this maiden has entwined her charms around my 
heart, and now a stranger usurps my privileges, merely, forsooth, 
beause he wears a scarlet coat, and is, perchance, like a potato— 
the better portion of him beneath the ground, in the graves of 
titled ancestors.” And sitting moodily down, he brooded long 
over his faithless fair one. 

At length the bell rang nine, and Everard, when the last stroke 
hed died into silence, went out. The round moon was floating in 
the heavens, and the shadows of the many gabled houses lay 
darkly upon the foot-ways, save where the clear beams stole 
through the garden spaces, checking the beaten paths with the 
mosaic light and shade of the intervening trees. All was quiet, 
for in those days people retired early, to rise with the »un, and 
Everard met no one as his steps insensibly led him to the resi- 
dence of Henrietta Morley. The piaint of the whip-poor-will, and 
an occasional hoot from some wandering bird of wisdom, or the 
busy hum of nocturnal insects, alone broke upon the ear. 

But calm as was the night, it fuiled to soothe the excited feel- 
ings of Everard, and when he approached the home of her who 
had thus won his love to trail it in the dust, he witnessed a scene 
that gave a demoniacal expression to his features. The door of 
Mr. Morley’s house was open, and on the threshold, with a can- 
die in her hand, that illuminated her lovely features, stood Henri- 
etta. Nor wasshe alone. Standing on the door-stone, and thus 
with back toward the street, was a man, wrapped in a long cioak, 
with whom Henrietta was carnestly conversing. 
electric thrill of rage convulse his frame, for he had not the least 
doubt as to the man’s identity, and with tlashing eyes he clenched 
the sword hilt. At last the interview was ended, and the stranger 
walked rapidly away ; but Everard followed, his cheeks ashy pale, 
and his lips savagely compressed together. He would obtain 
satisfaction, or the man who had thus stepped between himself 
and happiness should die like a dog. But the unknown evidently 
heard pursuing footsteps, and quickened his owa intoa run. Eve- 
rard followed, but when opposite the ‘‘ Wylys Mansion,” he lost 
sight of the object of his pursuit. The great oak stood clearly 
developed above his head, and the beautiful river, a short distance 
beyond, was plainly discernible through the openings of the trees, 
yet there was no sign of any human being. After waiting some 
time, he slowly retraced his steps to the tavern, where, in agitated 
slumbers, he dreamed of Henrietta and his more favored rival. 

When Eve@ard arose in the morning, he found the town in an 
uproar, and learned, for the first time, that Sir Edmund Andros 
was expected to arrive from Boston. In vain had the colony 


plead its chartered rights to the king—he had determined to sab- | 
due the perverse Puritans, and had given fall power to his repre- | 
These had already bean executed im Massachusetts | {oh 


and in Rhode Island, which had been despoiled of their charters, 
and Andros was now on his way to Hartford, to abolish all ves- | 


sentative. 


tiges of republicanism. Printing presses were to be subject to his 
censors; Episcopacy was to be sustained, and every officer, both 
civil and military, was to be of his own appointment. ‘The peo- 
ple felt almost disposed to resist, and all was contusion. 


About noon, the clear notes of the wumpet came floating in the | 
air from the direction of Windsor, and soon the troops quartered | 


in Hartford marched in that direction, to join the expected pro- 
cession, ‘The streets were crowded, and there were few residing 
within fifty miles distance who were not that day in Hartford. 

At length the roll of the drum was heard, and soon the detach- 
ment of Royal Fusilecrs came in sight, their ranks extending 
clear across the street, and the matches of their fivelocks alight. 
They were commanded by young Coffin, who appeared in a new 
s-arlet uniform, richly laced with gold, and carried his bright halbext 
with a haughty air, Then, glittering with a jewelled order of 
knighthood, came Sir Edmund Andros, who is described as erect 
and soldierlike, followed by his council, those bitter foes of New 


Everard felt an 


| 


England. The malignant Randolph, the renegade Dudley, and 
the profane Ballivant, rode scornfully along, followed by another 
detachment of Fusileers, equaliy ready for attack as were their 
comrades in the van. They waited but the word to deluge the 
town with blood, and thus enforce the edict of 
master. 

The seene that ensued in the Hall of Assembly is one of the 
most saered pages of America’s history. All the afternoon did 
gallant old Governor Treat plead that Connecticut might keep her 
charter—the guarantee of her rights, which had been purchased 
by so much blood and treasure, poured out in the wilderness. 
Bat it was of no avail, and as the shades of evening darkened the 
hall, candles were lighted. 

Sir Edmand Andros rose to conclude the session, and at his 
bidding, the secretary of state had laid a long box, containing the 
precions parchment, on the table before him. All at once, as if 
by concert, the candles were suddenly extinguished, and some 
slight confusion ensued among the spectators. When a light was 
brought, and the candles were re-lighted—to! the charter 
disappeared ! 


their vice-recal 


iad 
“ Ran to Lieutenant Coffin,” shouted Edmund Andros to the 
usher, ‘‘ and tell him to let no man pass.”’ 
The official hastened to the « 


uter door, bat the officer was not 


to be found, and after some delay, he so reported to Sir Edmund. 
*WRat! The officer of mv cuard absent. an it be possible 
that he is conniving at this toul robber: -. uundred pounds re- 


ward for the apprehension of the traitor!” 


Mav it please your excellency,”’ one of the few royalists 
in Hartford, ‘‘ 1 do not think that the voung 
blame. He has been captivated 
and I saw him not long since, escorting her 
home 


fellow is the ome to 
Goodman Morley’: daughter, 
irom 


nemee (0 Ler 


“ Confusion !”" muttered Everard, who had lost ail interest in 
the great question, so buried were his thoughts under a load of 


griet. Returning to lis hotel, he found a pressing invitation to go 
that evening to the house of William Wadsworth, upen important 
bore the sign of an asseciation of 


business. It ‘liberty men,” or 


he should have disregarded it, and he went merely in compliance 
with his secret obligation. 

The meeting was weil attended, and when they were ail seated 
around a hospitable board, Everard learned, rather to his surprise, 
that the royal charter had been abstracted in accordance to a pre- 
concerted plan, and by their host. 

Bat where is it 

‘** Where I rook sheiter last night, when a 


sued me,” said Mr. Wadsworth, 


emious mortal ur- 


aughing. Ere Everard could 


recever lus astonishment, he continued: “ After ail, zentlemen, [ 


did not feel certain of success, until Henrietta Moriey informed 


me, late last night, that she had sw far carmed out our plan 


as to 


have obtained a promise trom her pompous admirer that if she 


visited the Assembiy Hail he should escort her home. This ren- 


dered armed resistance out of the «uestiun, as the reval troeps 


would not have fired without orders from their own officer. Se I 


will give vou the voung lady's health as our most efficient ally, 
lover made it a difficuit task for 
her to entrap that wlittering top, and at the same time I will pre- 
Wryiys 


mansion,’ the best of hiding places, from a pursuer or for a « 


although the advent of a favored 


pose the long existence of the old hollow oak before the 
har- 
ter. Long may they exist.” 

Ere an hour had elapsed, Everard Waltham had soaght and 
obtained forgiveness ; nay, he even made the tur Henrietta name 
the wedding~day. 


‘You have done 


your share of the work, dearest,” said he, 

“and I do not like to expuse vou to the fascimauing qualines of 
royal oiticers.”” 

“Jealous man,” she replied, “1 suppose that when am your 


wife you will lock me up when you leave home.” 
“ Indeed I may—and where is there a better place than in the 
Charter Oak ?” 


- 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


or, ddéveniures on the Mosquito Store. By Samus A. Baap. 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. lime. pp. 26. 
An admirably written book of adventure in a region that bas not been 
written upon, and therefore a perfect benne bouche to readers of Gravel. The 


narrative is lively and taking; but had it been less 
incidents, characters and scenes would render it 
desigus and engravings are capital, and bear internal 
For sale by Redding & Co. 

Nzuw Hors: or, The Rescue. A Tale of the Great 

Bunce & Brothers. (855. pp. Wl. 

We remember reading this novel of western life with creat sest a few years 
ago, on its first appearance under the title of “ Young Kate.” The creat de- 
mand for it has induced the New York publishers to produce it in «a handsome 
preservable shape. is a thrilling stercy, fall of interest, and man- 
aged with great dramatic ability. For sale by Wm. V. Spencer, 125 Washing- 
tom Street. 

Naw Music.—Among the recent publications of Oiiver Ditson, 115 Washing- 
ton Street, are ** Short Melodies for the Organ,” the * Exile’s Home.” a duet 
by R. G. Maliburtop, musie by L. (i. Casseres, and “ Gesang der Meermad- 
chen,” from Vou Weber's opera of Oberon. 


or, The Wonders of the Store. By CHARLES KINGSLEY 

Hypatia,’ ete. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1855. pp. 165 

Our enterprising and tustetul publisbers could net have produced a more 
sensona ble and acceptable book than this litue volume. In it natural history 
is viewed from a lofty stand-point, and apart from the reflections and sugges 
tions, there is a mass of curious facts conceruing the wonders of the sea-shore, 
collected from a wide field of study and research. twill iaduce many an idle 
wind te derive a golden profit from a seaside loitering. 


iever, the novelty of the 


neresung 
evidence of perfect 


Intelse.y 


Nanpawha. New York: 


Auther of 


Spencer's Boston THs rras.—Amovg the recent issues of this valuable 
ries are—ghe very clever drama of ** Masks and Faces,” the skeleton of the 
popular novel, ‘* Peg Woffington,” by Tom Tay lor and Charles Keade, and the 
Sergeant's Wife,” a popular drama. For sale by Wm. Spencer, 123 
Washington Street, and Samuel French, 121 Nassau Street, New York. 


Arcay Moors, tis Warre Stave. By Ricuarp Hinprarn. New York and 

Auburn: Miller, Orton & Mul Ramo. pp. 40s. 

When the book first appeared. it was pronounced * the most extraordinary 
book of the day.”* Ut is, as was asserted at its first issue, “a disagreeable and 
unpleasant picture of slavery.” As such it has found, and will find, many 
eager readers. 12¢ haa been re-published iv England, and there are French, 
ltalian and German translations of it. Mr. Hildreth’s introduction is one of 
the most ingenious prefaces we ever read. 
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wood’s and Tait’s Magazines, and the North British Review. All NEW YORK ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS, SYRACUSE. 
his papers bear the stamp of original and vigorous thought, a The corner stone of this noble building, accurately delineated 
vivid imagination, and a’ mind steeped in the lore of the past. | in the accompanying engraving, executed expressly for the Picto. 
His principal powers as a writer,are genius and logical perception | rial, was laid at Syracuse, with appropriate ceremonies, on the sth 
—the latter quality giving that lucid transparency to his style | of September, 1854. The grounds are situated a little more than 
which makes its charm., Of the latter, Professor Wilson once | a mile from the centre of Syracuse, in a southwesterly direction, 
said, “ the best word always comes up.” It is not very creditable | and include a territory of eighteen acres, mainly the gift of the 
to British taste that there exists no complete Enylish edition of | citizens of Syracuse. The western and highest portion of the 
his works. This great deficiency has been — by our own | grounds is woodland. The remainder, descending with a fing 
enterprising and classical publishers, Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, | slope to the southeast, terminates in a terrace of about four acres 
who have collected from:their various periodical sources, his inval- | in extent, upon which the building in located. The position af. 
uable essays, and published them in a series of portable volumes, | fords a fine view of the city of Syracuse, Salina, Liverpool, Lake 
remarkable for the elegance of their typography and their admir- | Onondaga, the Central and Binghampton railroads, for some dis. 
able accuracy. This series will be continued until all De Quin- | tance, and the vill of Geddes. The present board of trustees 
cey’s writi are preserved. He is now living, a widower, with | consists of Hon. John C. Spencer, James H. Titus, Esq., Frank. 
three amiable daughters, in the vicinity of Edinburg. As he has, | iin Townsend, Esq., Henry N. Pohman, D. D., Hon. Frederick F, 
by giant efforts, thrown off the thraldom of opium, we will ven- | Backus, M. D., and ex-officio, Hon. Horatio Seymour, Hon. Sand- 
ture to quote what the Eclectic Review says of the one great error | ford E. Church, Hon. E. W. Leavenworth, Hon. James M. Cook. 
of his life. “In the one word, excitement, assuming the special | The officers are Hervey B. Wilbur, superintendent; Misses Fran. 
form of opium—the ‘insane root,’—lies the gravamen of his guilt, | ces H. Clark, Eliza A. Loring, Sarah P. Young, teachers ; Miss 
as, also, of Coleridge’s. Now, we are far from wishing to under- | Alvira Wood, matron; Mr. J. C. Dixon, assistant. Wm. J. Wool- 
rate the evil of this craving. But we ought to estimate Mr. De | lett, Jr., was the architect, and Messrs. John Bridgford (mason) 
Quincey’s criminality with precision and justice; and, while | and James Christie (carpenter), the builders. The building is 
nting that he used opium to excess—an excess seldom paral- | one hundred and fifty-three feet front and rear ; the ends or wings, 
eled—we must take his own explanation of the circumstances | seventy feet from front to rear; the central parts, fifty feet deep ; 
which led him to begin its use, and of the effects it produced on | the tower eighteen feet square, and carried to the height of seven. 
him. He did not begin it to multiply or intensify his pleasures, | ty feet. In elevation, the wings embrace four stories, basement 
still less to lash himself with its fiery thongs into a counterfeit in- | and sub-cellar—the central parts three stories, and the tower five 
spiration, but to alleviate bodily pain. It became, gradfally and | stories. The central recede ten feet from the front of tho 
reluctantly, a necessity of his fife. Like the serpents around La- | wings, and eight feet from the face of the tower, forming recesses 
ocoon, it confirmed its grasp, notwithstanding the wild tossings of | on each side of the samc; like recesses obtain in the rear, or 
its arms, the spasmodic resistance of every muscle, the loud shouts | western elevation, of the building, the first and second stories of 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. of protesting agony ; and when conquered, he lay like the over- | which are enclosed with glass, forming large piazzas in the rear of 
Thomas De Quincey, whose portrait we herewith present, is one powered Hatteraick in the caves—sullen, still in despair, breath. | the school rooms and the principal dormitories of the second sto- 
of the most brilliant end powertal of tho group of writers whose | ig hard, but perfectly powerless. Its effects on him, too, were of | ry, and made so as to form a part of those apartments, by the 
productions have made pin English literature of the first half of | ® peculiar kind. They were not brutifying or blackguardizing. | windows which extend to the floor. The building is in the Italian 
the present century a treasury of original and vivid thought. Cer- He was never intoxicated 
tainly, his name “ sticks fiery off” in this constellation, and there | With the drug in his life ; 
is much about the man, personally, to enhance the interest which | PY, he denies its power to 


is awakened by his writings. His face, as will be seen by referring intoxicate. Nor did it at 


to the engraving, is one that once seen challenges attention. The 
head is intellectual—the forehead eminently so. But while the 
mouth indicates decision, a sort of practical firmness, the eyes, 
brilliant and inquiring, look out into the far distance—the dream- 
land that is lost to bodily vision. At the same time pain and 
woe have traced their inevitable lines upon that face, and the 
looker-on must fain inquire into the secret of its enigmatical ex- 
pression. De Quincey himself furnishes us with some data for 
the story of his life. He was the son of a Liverpool merchant of 
a good old Norman family, and was born about 1785. At the 
age of seven he was left an orphan in the care of guardians. Af- 
ter being fitted for the university, he was sent to Oxford, but while 
there he quarrelled with his guardians and fied to London, where, 
left to his own resources, he met with a variety of adventures, and 
underwent the severest sufferings. The reader who is curious to 
see this portion of his life vividly painted, is referred to his “ Con- 
fessions of an Opium Eater,” first part, in which his rescue from 
starvation on one occasion is delineated in a manner that he only 
could command. From London, he wandered into Wales, still 
chased by hunger, until finally the estray was discovered by his 
friends and restored to Oxford. One of the most important events 
that befell him here was the formation of a friendship fur Christo- 
pher North, warmly reciprocated by the gifted Wilson, and sub- 
sisting unimpaired until death severed the golden chain. About 
this period of his life he contracted the fatal habit of opium-eating, 
a habit which he has made memorable by recounting the dreams 
inspired by the deadly drug, in language which has never been 
surpassed. Some time after leaving Oxford, he manicd, settled 
down in Cumberland, studied metaphysics, lived on laudanum 
and dreamed those wondrous dreams, the record of which has 
electrified the world. His “Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater,” first published in the “London Magazine,” and af- 


terwards in a collective form, but without his name attached, en- . 


joyed an extraordinary circulation. Soon after their appearance 
in book form, the author removed to Scotland, where he has since 
written largely for various periodical publications, chiefly Black- 


all weaken his intellectual 
faculties any more than it 
strengthened them. We 
have heard r creatures 
consoling themselves for 
their inferiority by saying, 
* Coleridge would not have 
written so well but for 
opium.’ ‘No thanks to 
De Quincey for his subtle- 
ty—he owes it to opium.’ 
Let such persons swallow 
the drug, and try to write 
the ‘ Suspiria’ or the ‘Aids 
to Reflection.’ Coleridge 
and De Quincey were 
great in spite of their hab- 
its. Nay, we believe that 
on truly great intellects, 
stimulants produce little 
inspiration at all. Can 
opium think? Can beer 
imagine? It is De Quin- 
cey in opium—not opium 
in De Quincey—that pon- 
ders and that writes. The 
stinulus is only the occa- 
sional cause which brings 
the internal force into 
play; it may sometimes 
dwarf the giant, but it can 
never really elevate the 
dwarf.” Its influence will 
not create intellectual 
life, where the basis itself 


is wanting. 


NEW YORK ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS, SYRACUSE. 


style, with superstructure of pressed brick, painted and sanded in 
harmony with the brown freestone dressings, supported by a rus- 
ticated ashlar basement. All the external angles are enriched 
with quoin blocks, with bevelled rustic on each. All the external 
windows and doors have dressings of stone, with string courses of 
the same materials. The fenestral decorations embrace quite 4 
variety. Those of the principal story in front have iment 
heads, supported by moulded trusses. Three bayed windows in 
the front of wings. Those in the recessed parts of the second 
story have semicircular heads. Those on the third story, segment 
s—all of freestone. Those on the ends of the building em- 
brace various forms, all in harmony with those in the front. 
cincipel entrance in front, at the base of the tower, is approached 
Y 4 flight of twelve steps, eighteen feet in length, the platform ot 
which will be covered with a rusticated portico. The entrance at 
the south end will be under a porte ; that at the north, by 
steps of cut stone. The entire building will be surmounted by 
large projecting medallion cornices. Chilson’s hot air furnaces 
are to be used in heating the building, which will be lighted 
throughout with gas. ‘The tirst attempt in this country to found 4 
State institution for idiots was made in the New York legislature 
in 1846, py the Hon. Frederick F. Backus, and now the magnifi- 
cent establishment under notice, “ completes,” to borrow the lan- 
guage of Dr. 8. G. Howe, “the circle of the: State’s charities, 


which embrace every class whose infirmities call for public aid. 


» 


WATER WHEEL AT VALPARAISO. 


Our engraving shows the ingenious method which has been 
employed for many years at Valparaiso for raising water for the 
pe ly of the city, as well as the merchant vessels that touch there. 
The water is raised from the well by wooden buckets, emptying 
themselves on a table, from which through pipes the water is com 
veyed to launches, into casks or buckets, and delivered to its van 
ous quarters. The wheel raising the buckets is driven by clei 
dogs, belonging to Don Juan Augustine Vives; they contin ly 
run upwards with perfect ease; only four of the dogs work at § 
time, and when one is tired he jumps off, and another takes his 
place. Thero are many other curious features of life at Valpe 
raiso to attract the notice of strangers; and yet, when the first 
novelty has worn off, there is little about this seaport to render * 
long sojourn in it agreeable, in spite of its le climate. 
Mr. Miers suid of it some years ago is probably true now. “I0- 
dependent of the want of society there exists no public amuse 
ment, no theatre, no commercial reading or news-room, 20 pal 
rade, not even # single spot to walk upon, nor any retirement oF 
exit from the town but over the barren and steep hills, which -_ 
ders the exercise more a toil than a pleasure. In short, in spit 
of its matchless climate, I do not know in all Chili, a spot presen} 
ing & more uncomfortable and cheerless place of residence. 


| 
: 
a 
a : /| Va 
2s WATER WHEEL AT VALPABAISO, MUVED BY DOG POWER. 
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GOSSIP. 
Will Rachel make a sensation here? Is it true that she is 


passée ?—that she has lost her tragic fire, and that the French have 


sent us a lamp flickering in its socket, instead of a star shining in 
its effulgence? For one, we believe in the unimpaired powers of 
the tragedienne ; and the French have tired of Rachel, just as the 
Athenians did of Aristides—and for no better reason. Yet the 
French, fickle as they are, are not generally unjust to their histri- 
ons. Mars kept the stage to the last; and Mile. Georges never 
received a hint that she ought to vacate the boards—the queen of 
the stage voluntarily left it. These children of Thespis deserve 
gentle treatment ; for their fame, tangible as it is, is evanescent. 
0, that one could daguerreotype tones and action as well as faces ! 
—that there were some means of crystallizing music, and em- 
balming eloquence! The perfume of the flower may be caught 
and transmitted from century to century, but the glories of acting 
are mortal, and perish with the brief hour that witnesses their tri- 
umph. We read of the perfections of Roscius, of Talma, of Gar- 
rick, of John Philip Kemble, but we can form no distinct idea of 
them—we always represent them by some favorite actor of our 
own time. We know their talents were great by the historical 
record of the effects which they produced—but this is all. Hence, 
we should not grudge the ovations, the music, the flowers, the 
gold lavished on histrionic talent—it is, at best, but a poor com- 
pensation to the actor for the consciousness that he cannot transmit 
himself to posterity, like the poet, the painter, the sculptor, the 
lawgiver and the musical composer. 


+ 


Lone Sermons.—Very long sermons, especially in the dog- 
days, are rarely delivered now by our clergymen. In old times, 
ashort sermon would have disappointed a congregation sadly. 
Brown, an English humorist of William III.’s reign, says: “In 
the late civil wars, Stephen Marshall split his text into twenty-four 
parts. Upon this, one of his congregation immediately runs out 
of the church. ‘ Why, what’s the matter?’ says a neighbor. ‘Only 
going for my night-gown and slippers, for I find we must take up 
our quarters here to-night.’ ”’ 

Deata.—When Arria set the example of suicide to her hus- 
band, by plunging the knife into her bosom, she handed it to him, 
and remarked, ‘‘ My Peetus, it is not painful.” Dr. Cullen, when 
dying, is said to have faintly articulated to one of his intimates, 
“I wish I had the power of writing or speaking, for then I would 
describe to you how pleasant a thing it is to die.” . 


» 


» 


Curtous.—The affinities detected by chemistry are truly sur- 
prising. Who would suppose that the sugar in the basin and the 
linen cloth on the breakfast table were of the same materials ?— 
that the cloth could be converted into sugar, and the sugar into 
spirits of wine? Yet such is the fact. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++» A telegraph operator and a doctor fought a duel at N. Or- 
leans because they quarrelled as to the strength of the Malakoff. 
+++» Ina case at Buffalo it was decided that a man could not 
be arrested for being drunk and noisy in his own house. 
+++. Vast quantities of liquor, it is said, are smuggled into 
Worcester, in spite of the vigilance of the police. 
+++» The emigration to the West and California has checked 
the increase of population in the Eastern States. 
+++» Dr. Taylor, of Cleveland, Ohio, is certain that he can 
make better light from water than Payne. 
+++. One child was burned to death and another burned a barn 
lately, by playing with matches. 
+s+« The bears in Vermont are getting to be unbearable, but 
they are “ bruin ” trouble for themselves. 
+++» Edward Everett made an excellent speech at the launch 
of Donald McKay’s last ship, the “ Defender.” 
+--+» Signor Blitz lately gave an exhibition at the Lunatic Asy- 
lum, Somerville, to the delight of the patients. , 
vss» 1,554,015 tons of guano have been imported inte this 
country since the trade commenced. 
+++» Mackerel have been selling in Halifax this season at one 
penny adozen. Cheap and good fare too. 
+++» Aconductor on the Eastern Railroad compelled a man 
to take his boots off a cushion, and was fined for it. 
+++» Mrs, Robinson, the “ veiled murderess,” is to be impris- 
oned for life, not hung. She is thought to be insane. 
+++» Two ladies of Lynn lately earned four dollars a day for 
five vane days, “ machining shoes.” 
tees wheat crops of Europe for the present are a fair 
average. They'll want it all, if the war lasts. ™ 
Fifty men at work on the Wabash Valley Railroad were 
lately prostrated by sun strokes in one day. 
+++» Madame Lagrange and her husband, Count Staniowich, 
her father, Signor Morelli, and her child, have been at Nowport. 
-+++ The population of Providence, R, 1, is not as large as 
was calculated by five thousand. 
Jullien, the musician, is not coming over till next March 
—when he will bring a bran new march with him. 
Five States held their general election during the present 
the satisfaction of the victors. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
Summer is drawing to a close, and as the reign of autumn com- 


mences, the city recalls her children to their registers and stoves— | 


we had nearly committed the vulgar error of saying firesides. We 
have nothing to say, in this connection, about the taste exhibited 


by this precipitate abandonment of the country and of sea-side re- | 


treats, just when an “eager and a nipping air” begins to make 


itself felt, heralding “frosty but kindly” weather. For us, the | 
first two months of autumn, in New England, have an inexpressi- | 
ble charm. Apart from the glory of the changing forests, a page- | 


ant in itself well worth stadying, there is an invigorating tone in 


the air, which renders a day’s exercise in September worth a | 
week’s in August. A man feels new life infused into his veins—a | 
new youth warming his heart, the glories of dream-land and fairy- | 


land visit him once more. He stands with “ jocund day ” upon the 
“misty mountain top,” and feels that he is indeed lord of the uni- 
verse. We plead guilty to susceptibility to these influences. In 
such a season we can walk our forty miles a day, or pull a stroke- 
oar from the rising of the sun even unto the going down of the 


same. Like Dazzle, we are ready to exclaim, “ Saddle me a flash | 


of lightning, and I’ll astonish the elements!” But it is only a 


few choice spirits who keep the field after September fairly sets in | 
—-sportsmen, pedc<strians, artists, poets, and all that useless, vul- 


gar kind of people. For those great , the ji dorée of 
both sexes, together with the veterans of fashion, and those whose 
avocations do not permit an annual flitting from the city, the direc- 


tors of public amusements are opening wide their doors. Huge | 
colored posters illuminate dark walls ; long advertisements fill the | 


columns of the newspapers. 

Around the doors of hotels, flashy-looking men, dressed in the 
extreme of fashion, tell us that the players have come to town. 
Genteel walking gentlemen parade Washington Street, hand-sell- 
ing the glories that should first break forth upon the board. A 
pair of feet, revealed in crossing the muddiest part of Washing- 


ton Street, give a glorious promise of the perfection of the ballet. | 


While hordes of very hairy men, in paletots, signify that Germanic 
orchestras are about to be prevalent. All these things are noted 
and commented on by the inveterate cockneys, those who have 
scarcely ever been ten miles from the sound of the Old South bell. 
And in Boston, densely populated as it now is, copiously visited 
as it is by tourists, the entrance of a single new-comer is sure to be 
noted. A stranger, with a carpet-bag, is seen coming over the 
Milldam ; the fact is instantly circulated and commented on, 
and the man “spotted.” That solitary individual finds himself 
the object of universal attention. We have a most wonderful 
faculty of finding out everybody’s business, without, however, 
neglecting ourewn. A Bostonian “lives between two magnify- 
ing glasses.” Well, it is a great city, and, considering its Puri- 
tanic origin, a gay one. We can boast, this winter, of four thea- 


tres: the Boston, perhaps the finest in the world; the Museum, | 


an excellent establishment ; the Howard, and the National, both 
renowned ; any number of lecture and concert-rooms, with picture 
shops, libraries and—really the man who cannot live agreeably 
and happily in Boston ought to be exported in a New Bedford 
whaler and abandoned in the Fejee Islands. That’s our opinion. 


THE FRENCH NATIONAL AIR. 

Now that the glorious Marseilles Hymn with its thrilling breath 
of liberty is proscribed in France, the national air is “Purtant 
Pour la Syrie,” composed and written by Queen Hortense, Louis 
Napoleon’s mother. Graham's Maguzine lately published it with 
an English version, which it says is the first ever made. This is 
a mistake. The music with a translation commencmg 

“it was Dunois the young and brave,” 
was common and popular more than thirty years ago. That 
translation was by Sir Walter Scott, and was made from a man- 
uscript found in the knapsack of a French officer slain at Water- 
loo. The song is quite unworthy of the position its authorship 
has given it. Never mind—the Marseillaise will yet be sung in 
the streets of Paris. 


Ratner Tatui.—A learned man of Europe, in a dissertation 
on the weights and measures of the ancients, comes to the conclu- 
sion that Adam’s height was 123 feet 9 inches, and that of Eve 
118 feet 9 3-4 inches. That fraction of an inch is exquisite— 
there is nothing like minuteness in the particulars of a story. 
The children of our first parents must have looked like young 
Bunker Hill monuments. 

Ripine.—The eccentric but learned Lord Monboddo, whose 
theory was that men were originally ourang-outangs, rode on 
horseback till he was eighty, saying that it was a degradation to 
the dignity of human nature to be dragged at the tail of a horse, 
instead of riding on his back ! 


hlicati 


BatLovu’s PrcroriAL.—This unrivalled p d a new volume 
with the first issue of July. No illustrated paper—not even the London Illus 
trated News—can compare with it in every t; and the accession to ita 
list, even in this place gione, is evidence of its ciation by the public. 
We are rejoiced at the fact, for no gentleman more Tienly deserves such a tee 
timonial to ~~ and his efforts, than M. M. Ballou, Baq., its affable and 
worthy editor proprietor.— Quincy ( Mass.) Patriot. . 


Business.—Business all over the country this fall will be ex- 
cellent. Money is plenty and croakers are scarce. The fact that 
the country has been ruined fifty or sixty times during thia half 
century—on paper—does not seem to affect its prosperity in the 
least degree. 

Merrizx Enetanp!—A quarter of a million people in Eng- 


land are at work in the different mines, to whom the fresh air and 
the light of the sun are scarcely known. 


DAGUERREOTYPES, ETC. 

We will not venture to say how many daguerreotypists there 
are in Boston, for we are not in the vein of hunting up statistics, 
| but they are certainly numerous. You can hardly walk two 
| blocks, in the busy part of the city, without coming on a show- 

case, with its assortment of specimens of heads of the people. If 
| you have seen one of these cases, you have seen all. There is the 
militia officer, in full regimentals, not colored, but with a little 
| powdered lake on the sash and a little powdered gold on the epau- 
| lettes, to make him look the grander. There is the family group, 
frozen into wax statuary attitudes, and looking very solemn, as if 
they were assembled for a funeral. There is the fast young man, 
taken with his hat on and a cigar in his mouth; the belle of the 
locality, with a vast quantity of plaited hair and plated jewelry, 
| looking supremely killing; and there is the pet baby, a podgy 
| ereature, with a hydrocephalic head and dropsical body, and swol- 
| len legs incarcerated in barred stockings. There is the intellec- 
| tual man of the locality, with a tall forehead and piercing eye ; and 
| the young poet, a pretty looking fellow, but infinitely conceited. 
| But why enumerate? Each show-case is a little microcosm. It 
reflects a little world. There is something interesting in the very 
worst of these daguerreotypes, because there must be something 
ot nature in all of them. Nor are these images the investments 
of Vanity Fair. It is a vulgar mistake to suppose that every sitter 
is influenced by personal vanity, and a desire to transmit his fea- 
tures to posterity. In nine cases out of ten, sitters are reluctant, 
and if the truth were told, a large majority of them sit to gratify 
the importunity of friends, and obey the call of affection rather 
| than of vanity. These duplicates in the show case are so many 
love-tokens, all except the fast young man, and who knows but 
that he was solicited by some ardent admirer, humble follower, or 
fond ladye-lowe? Because you and I don’t fancy smooth raven- 
locks dripping with unguents, a beaver worn over one eye, and an 
immortalized cigar, it does not follow that such may not be the 
ideal of some dear friend of Casar’s, male or female. It was the 
remark of a “celebrated Roman consul,” that there was no disput- 
| ing about tastes, and no man is without friends. The footpad that 
Don Juan shot in the environs of London sent his ensanguined 
cravat to “Sal.” This young gentleman in the daguerreotype 
ease has his Dulcinea—ay, and there is a touch of romance and 
poetry gilding his life. He thinks of her he loves when he “ runs 
with the machine,” or stakes his last dollar on the prowess of the 
“game chicken,” or the Lancashire slasher. The utmost that can 
be said is that his notions of glory differ from ours. But the 
crowd is collecting round the show-case, and we give place to 
other admirers of the fine arts. 


SpEcULaTINnG In Provisions.—How lucky it is for flour spec- 
ulators that our commonwealth is not the commonwealth of Crom- 
well. During his time a great scarcity having taken place in a 
year of plenty, through unjust dealing and monopoly, Oliver, 
knowing that there was a great plenty of grain in the country, 
offered a premium of one thousand pounds to him who should 
bring the largest quantity of grain to market on a certain day; 
upon which immense quantities were produced; but one man 
above all the rest produced far the greater quantity. Cromwell 
immediately ordered him to be paid the reward—and producing a 
| rope, told him he would give him a halter in the bargain, and 
| ordered the monopolizer to be hanged. 


———_ 


A Mopery Marvey.—The progress of luxury is nowhere 
better exemplified than in a sea voyage. In speaking of his trip 
across the Atlantic in a first-class packet-ship, Fay says : “ 1 hear 
the notes of a piano, the lowing of a cow, the cackle of hens— 
indeed all the noises of a barnyard.” Quite elegant and rural! 


Tus DirrereNce.—He is a bad man who tells a falsehood, 
but it must be remembered that a good ship will lie-to. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Benjamin F. Brown to Miss Eliza A. 
Wentworth; by Rev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. Sullivan B. Harris to Miss Triphena 
Dailv; by Rev. Mr. Parker. Mr. John C. Eveline to Miss Lydia A. Lewis, of 
Kittery.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Ellis. Timothy House, Esq.. of Newton- 
ville. to Miss C. J. Murdock.— At Cambridge. by Rev. Dr. Lowell, Mr. Charles 
Wylive Elliott, of New York. to Miss Mary Green White.—At Lawrence, by 
George Foster. Esq.. of Andover, Mr. Jeremiah Millett to Mrs. Rosannah 
Freadley.— At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. Carpenter. Capt. Albert C. Morse, of 
Edgartown, to Miss Julia W. llowland, of New Bedford.—-At Newton Centre, 
by Kev Mr. Barstow, Dr Israel Smith, of North Brookfield, to Miss Julia 
Collins, of Newton.—At Lowell, by Mavor Lawrence, Mr. Francis Leibsch, of 
Boston, to Miss Isadore McDonald.—At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. 
De Witt Clinton Holbrook to Miss Maria Tha) er.—At Warren, by Kev. Mr. 
Jones. of Ware, Mr. Otis Frye. of Ware, to Misa Sarah A. Bond, of West 
Brookfield.—At Providence, RK.1., by Nev. Mr. Leavitt, Mr. Charles S. Whit- 
tier of Charleston, S.C .. to Miss Luey A. Wilbur.—At Warwick. R.T.. by 
Kev. Mr. Willard, Mr John W. A. Greene to Miss Marvy Frances Low, of Bos- 
ton —At Biddeford, Me., Capt. Tristam Clark to Mis« Maria Abbott. of Mal- 
den.—At Belfast, Me.. Mr. William H. Preston, of Boston, to Miss Melissa A. 
Moore, of Searsport, Me. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, John Mico Gannett, Esq., of Walpole, 71; Widow Leah Lillie, 
67; Michael Sherlock, Hag., of Eastport, Me., 54; Mrs. Mary Dilloway, 66; 
Mra. Susan B. Fits, 54; Mr. Silas F. Ames, 99; Mr. John H. Grush, 71.— 
At Rainsford Island, Mr. Benjamin Congdon, of Boston, 64.—At Bast Cam- 

, Mra. Rebecca Logan, 73.—At Auburndale, Miss Margaret P. Bur- 

, late of Boston.—At South Reading, Mr. Joseph W. Richards, 25.— 
At Weymouth, Mr. Benjamin Randall Beal, 22.—At Lincoln, Widow Lucy 
Wheeler, 99.—At Newburyport, Widow Hannah Chase, 87.—At Lawrence, 
Mrs. Alice J.. wife of Charles Stark Newell, Esq.—At Worcester, Miss Amelia 
F. Needham, Misa Frona P. H. Buck, 18.—At Tpawich, 
Miss Abby H. Caldwell, 27.— At South Weymouth, Noah Torrey. Bsq., 65.— 
At East Abiugton, Mr. David Beal, 74.— At New Bedford, Mr. Benjamin Lewis, 
83 —At Manchester, Major Burley Smith, 77.—At Boxford, Mrs. Martha, wife 
of Gevera) Solomon Low, 50.—At Newport It.1., Christopher B, Robbins, Esq., 
62.—At New Haven. Conn., Mr. Elisha Dickerman, 87 —At Haddam, Conon., 
Mr. John Turner, 87.—At Newport. N.H., Hon. Aaron Matton. 85.—At 
Hudgop, N. ¥., James Foge, Esq., of Charlestown, Mass., 40.—At Philadel- 


Pre fessor Adolphe Reinhart, i4.—At Cincinnati, Mrs. Sarah Jane, wife 
, formerly of Newbury port.— At Charleston, 3. C., Mra. 
.. formerly » 2. 


phia. 
of Mr. Daniel Lakeman 
Clara P., wife of Wm. P. Gadsden, Baq 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The Newburyport Herald states that some 5000 volumes have 
been obtained for the new city library, in that city, and 3000 more 
are to be added thereto. —— Mr. James A. Cutting, of Boston, 
has invented a method of taking daguerreotypes upon plates of 
glass, coated with silver, which are said to be taken in less time, 
and to have a greater softness and finish than the ordinary daguer- 
reotype. The pictures are called ambrotypes. —— The military 
company recently organized in Quincy, has taken the name of 
Hancock Light Guards, in honor of the revolutionary patriot, John 
Hancock. —— The sea serpent lately turned up in Silver Lake, a 
sheet of water near Wyoming, N. Y., and having a place in it where 
soundings have never been obtained, and supposed to be connect- 
ed with Lakes Erie or Ontario, or the Atlantic Occan. —— The 
territory of New Mexico has a population of but 61,000, 50,000 of 
them descendants of the old Spanish conqueror. Not more than 
1200 persons can read. —— A grand barbecue was given at Paris, 
Bourbon county, Kentucky, to celebrate the completion of the 
Covington and Lexington Railroad. Paris is 85 miles from Cov- 
ington. The tables were spread in the grove at the north end of 
the ground; they were nine in number, and each 160 feet in 
length. Cedar Lawn, the farm of George Washington, Esq., 
was sold to John R. Flagg, for $15,500—being about $63 25 per 
acre. This land lies about four miles above Charlestown, on the 
Winchester Railroad, in Virginia. —— It is said that Z. Williams, 
one of the English chartists who was banished to Australia, has 
discovered a bed of yellow colored coal in that country, which burns 
as freely as the best bituminous kinds. In all likelihood this will 
turn out to be bituminous shale, and may be as valuable as any 
eannel coal; the discovery was made by accident. —— There are 
more than twenty vessels constantly taking sand from the mouth 
of the Merrimack River ; it is carried to Boston for building pur- 
poses. —— A man at Cleves, Ohio, was lately stung by a locust. 
The effects are similar to those produced by the bite of a mad 
dog; the man has fits so violent that it takes five or six men to 
hold him, and he has bitten his tongue into strings. Mrs. C. 
N. Sinclair (Forrest) has given up the management of the Metro- 
politan Theatre, San Francisco, and has commenced a starring 
campaign. —— Mr. Hinds, of Ohio, formerly of New York, has 
recently constructed a compound microscope, which, for magnify- 
ing power, is not equalled by any in the world. In 1851, he con- 
structed a microscope capable of magnifying objects 17,000,000 
times; the one just completed has a diamond lens with a power 
sarpassing by nearly 2,000,000 that of 1851. It is estimated 
that over one thousand families have settled in the Huron district, 
bordering on Lake Huron, since last fall. A great number of 
them are from New York State. ——The Mobile Tribune says 
that in November, 1848, a gentleman in Baldwin mailed a letter 
to a grocery house in that city. It was never received or heard of 
until last week, when it came exactly to its destination, after an 
absence of nearly seven years! It would be pleasant to hear that 
letter give an account of its travels during that period. The 
North Adams Transcript says that two gangs of hands are em- 
ployed upon the Hoosac tunnel in that town, and work goes on 
merrily night and day. Mr. Francis G. Shaw, of Boston, the 
translator of “‘ Consuelo” and other of George Sand’s novels, re- 
cently returned from Europe with his family, and will hereafter 
reside on Staten Island, where he is building a villa. Such 
“ picked men of countries” as Mr. Shaw, who have been endowed 
liberally by nature and fortune, are an acquisition to our social 
resources. —— A new Sunday law has been passed in St. Louis, 
Missouri, by which all stores may be kept open the whole of Sun- 
day, except places for the sale of liquors, which must be closed 
from 9 A. M. until 4 P. M.—— The Pittsburg Gazette says :— 
“ Taking the shipment of 1854 as the basis of calculation, we are 
within bounds when we affirm that we mine, for all purposes, 
twenty-five millions of bushels of coal per annum, which is equal 
to one million of dollars.” —— A party of Hollanders, who bring 
with them from their fatherland great experience in dyking and 
draining, have set about reclaiming the body of salt marsh lying 
between Newark and Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Coxecumrriox.—Sir James Clark, physician to Queen Victoria, 
in an able work on consumption, laments the want of success of 
the profession in curing that disease. The records of medicine, 
he says, afford too strong proof of the truth of this statement, for 
it may be fairly questioned whether the proportion of cures of 
confirmed consumption is greater at the present day than two 
thousand years ago; and, although the public may continue to be 
duped, no essential progress has been made, or can be made in 
the cure of consumption, until the disease is treated on different 
principles from what it hitherto has been. 


Crassic.—The United States Medical Association intend con- 
tributing a block to the Washinzion Monument ; and it is proposed 
that a representation of Hippocrates refusing the bribe be put 
upon if? Hippocrates, on being sent for by the king of Persia to 
be the court physician, replied back, “ Tell your master that I am 
rich enough; that honor will not permit me to succor the enemies 
of Greece.” 

A Howgqua, rich China merchant, not being 
able w find a burying place w suit him, saved the bodies of his 
deceased wives until he had forty of them, when he purchased 
ground and buried twenty of them at one funeral—giving a great 
feast, at which one bundred Logs were roasted. 


«wre 

Strate Prisox.—There are 473 convicts in the State Prison at 
Charlestown. There is but one patient in the hospital, and that a 
case of pulmonary consumption. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Large sharks have lately been seen in Gloucester harbor. 

A young man was rescued from drowning at Rondout, by an 
English bull-dog. 

A New Yorker cloped, a day or two ago, with a young lady 
from Richmond, Va. 

Real estate is said to have risen an average of 10 per cent. in 
the suburbs of Boston. 

Ship-building in New York is said to be improving, after a dull 
period of six months. 

It is ex that by June, 1858, New York will be connected 
by telegraph lines with all the great capitals of the world. 

The United States bank is to wind up its affairs on the 20th of 
September, fourteen years from its final collapse. 

Leavenworth, the wounded duellist, is recovering near Niagara. 
The leg in which he was shot will be shortened about one inch. 

Ike Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell) has purchased the “ Lioyd 
Place,” near Westville, two miles from New Haven, Connecticut, 
for a residence. 

The New York Canal Commissioners will make a further loan 
of a million and a quarter of dollars for the enlargement, soon 
after the 30th of September. 

Mr. Parkinson had his left leg cut off at the ankle by his reap- 
ing machine, by the side of which he was walking, to point out 
obstructions to the driver. 


The scuppaug fishery of Narragansett and Mount Hope Bay 
has been ruined by the practice of seining them in large quantities 
—so that an amateur can scarcely catch a mess. 

In New York, the aldermen get $4 per day as legislators, $4 as 
excisemen, and $2 as supervisors; and the hack hire for the city 
council is about $10,000 annually. 

A fellow was taken before Judge Flinn of the Cincinnati Crimi- 
nal Court, for assault and battery. He plead guilty, but the jury 
considered him unworthy of belief, and he was acquitted. 


A Cincinnati house is about to publish the record of all the 
steamboat disasters that have occurred on the Western waters 
during the last forty years. By these disasters 100,000 lives have 
been lost. 

John Lindley, Jr., purchased forty acres of prairie land, six 
miles from Bloomington, Illinois, broke it up, and put it all in 
fall — Upon this, he raised this year 1110 bushels of the first 
quality. 

Mr. Josiah Hall, of South Walpole, died on Sunday, the 15th 
ult. Mr. Hall was born in Walpole, December 26, 1753, and at 
the time of his decease had reached the ripe old age of 101 years, 
six months and twenty days. 


Gravestones are now being prepared, with daguerreotypes of the 

set in marble. The idea, says a New Hampshire paper, 

is poetic, and if generally adopted, would make living galleries, 
through which the eye would delight to wander. 

Tom Paddock, the great English prize fighter, recently fought 
61 rounds with one Aaron Jones, for a wager of $500, and was 
declared the victor though horribly pounded. It was nearly an 
equal match. 


The government of Rome has made an annual appropriation of 
$10,000 for the encouragement of tree planting in the Papal States. 
Premiums are offered to all who will plant trees on their own 
property, under the inspection of the officers in their district. 

At a late Sabbath-school celebration in Brooklyn, the lady of 
the Rev. Dr. Bethune, being an invalid, and unable to join in the 
services, invited the scholars of a mission school, supported by 
Dr. Bethune’s church, and numbering two hundred, to visit her at 
her house, and presented each one with a beautiful book. 


A huge granary is being built by the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company. It is to be 200 fect long by 190 in width, and over 
100 feet high from the ground. About 2,000,000 Milwaukee 
bricks will be used in its construction. Its capacity will be about 
700,000 bushels of grain. 

Catherine Hayes, the Irish vocalist, gave her first concert at 
Singapore, in the East Indies, on the 16th of March last. She 
has now travelled Europe, America, Australia and India, making 
a wider circuit than any other vocalist of her powers and fame 
ever did before. 

The New Orleans firemen have just reccived a steam fire engine 
to aid them in their work of extinguishing fires. They are a tol- 
erably industrious body of men, but they do not think it necessary 
to waste labor when it can be more satisfactorily performed by a 
machine ; they prefer to be more useful in other services. 

Rev. Dr. Wolff, the eccentric ex-missionary, who was lately 
tried on a charge of Puseyite tendencies, has written a letter de- 
elaring that Great Britain has degraded herself in waging war 
against “the most excellent, generous, civilization and freedom 
and religious liberty loving emperor of Russia,” whom he hopes 
to see among the glqrified saints in heaven. 

The Berkshire Agricultural Society proposes to purchase thirty 
acres of land about a mile north of Pittsticld, at an expense of 
$2250, and erect thereon a large and substantial, though cheap 
building suited to the purposes of the socicty, and prepare a course 
for testing the strength of oxen and the speed of horses ; the build- 
ing and fixtures will cost $3000, 

A Mormon has been convinced of his error by the tracts of the 
London Religious Tract Society, and has been the means of 
causing more than one hundred persons, through the tracts against 
Mormonism, to renounce the above belicf; and this had so weak- 
ened them, that they have been obliged to give up two of their 
places of meeting. 


The Janesville Standard says it learns that Mayberry, the man 
who was hung the other day by a mob, after being convicted of 
murder, a few moments before he was suspended, and while the 
fatal noose was being adjustéd, made the following confession : 
“J did kill Alger. I have killed two other men in my life, and 
kill me as fa » as you can,” 

Professor Richardson, principal of the Female Semin 
Freehold, N. J., while suporintending some arrangements for aes 
ing an exhibition, stooped down over a place where a carpenter 
was boring a hole, and Yust at that instant the auger came up 
through the floor and toréimway one of his eyes, Mr. n 
had previously lost the other eye, so that now he is blind. 

Two young gentlemen who were bathing in the Miami River, 
at Dayton, perceived a scamp running off with their clothes, 
They instantly swam ashore and gave chase, but without success ; 
and they were compelled to betake themselves to aquatic sports 
until the evening was far cnough advanced to enable them to gain 
their boarding-house unperceived. This feat they accomplished 
shout midnight, afier some unpleasant encounters with mosquitoes 


Foreign Ttems. 


Diplomatic relations with Sardinia are about to be completed 
by the Porte, in consideration of the assistance which King Victor 
Emanuel has given to the cause of Turkey and her allies. 

The local journals of Scinde continue to agitate the question 
of the establishment of a direct line of steam communication bhe- 
tween the port of Kurrachee (one of the termini of the Scinde 
railway) and Suez or Aden. 

At a recent meeting of English contributors to the New York 
Fxhibition of 1854, it was stated that no exhibitor present had 
received any order from America in consequence of the exhibi- 
tion, or sold any article contributed. 

The Prussian government is looking well to its arms. Orders 
have been given to convert as speedily as possible, 280,000 wea- 
pons of the old system into Minié rifles. “As soon as this is 
accomplished, 600,000 others are to be altered after the samo 
fashion. 

M. David, of Angers, is at work upon a monument to that im- 
mortal apostle of science, Arago. On a sarcophagus of a very 
simple form, ornamented with crowns of laurel intended to en- 
close the titles of Arago’s principal works, will be placed his 
statue, cast in bronze. 

Another abortive experiment with steamers is the attempt of a 
Frenchman to condense steam by passing it over ether. great 
ship upon the Mediterranean made nine knots an hour in this way, 
but the saving of coal must be balanced by the offensive odor and 
the impossibility of a high rate of speed. 

A faithful dog, belonging to the coachman of a banker, in 
Rome, recently picked up a package in the street, which proved 
to contain four diamond studs, presented by Queen Victoria to 
one of the officers of her house, on a visit to that city, for the 
recovery of which he had offered eighty dollars reward. 

A grand cavalcade of the students of the University of Leyden 
has recently taken place, on the occasion of the two hundred and 
eightieth anniversary of the foundation of that establishment. 
The town wore all the appearance of a fete, and the cavalcade was 
remarkable for its historical correctness, and for the richness of 
the costumes. 


Sands of Gold. 


..+. Liberty and folly can never live together.—Epictet us. 

.... There is good luck in every man’s life, but also good 
management.—St. Mare Girardin. 

.... Life is asleep. Old men are those who have slept the 
longest: they only begin to waken when it is time to die—Ja 
Bruyere. 

.... It is never permissible to degrade the human soul for the 
advantage of others, nor to make a villain for the service of hon- 
est people.— Rousseau. 

.-+. Cato, the Thessalian, was wont to say, that some 
things may be done unjustly, that many things may be done just- 
ly.—Lord Bacon. 

.«+. There are some who feel more pride in sealing a letter 
with the head of Homer, than even that blind old bard did in 
reciting his Iliad.— Hazlitt. 

.... The justice of God has its dawn on the earth and its noon 
in heaven ; but what I see of the dawn is enough to tell me of 
the sun.— St. Mare Girardin. 

.... Poets choose mistresses who have the fewest charms, that 
they may make something out of nothing. They succeed best in 
fiction, and they apply this rule to love.—Hazlitt. 

.... Physiognomy unites hearts; it alone forms intimate and 
lasting connexions ; and friendship, that heavenly sentiment, has 
no foundation more solid.—Lavater. 

.... Both Voltaire and Scott depend, not only on the quality 
but the quantity of their productions for their fame. When the 
public were crying out that the author of Waverly was writing 
too much and too fast, they did not perceive that evea his bad 
works contributed to swell the sum of his glory, by proving the 
fertility of his genius.—Bulwer. 

.... The Russians are poor, and it is necessary for them to 
conquer. When I am dead and gone, my memory will be cs- 
teemed, and I shall be revered in consequence of having foreseen 
and endeavored to put a stop to that which is yet to take place. 
It will be revered when the barbarians of the north will possess 
Europe, which would not have happened had it not been for you 
English.— Napoleon at St. Helena. 


Joker’s Budget. 


that it takes two of them 
and the other to make 


There is a family in Ohio so 
to sneeze—one to throw the head 
the noise. 

“ Tom, I cone ee are going south to reside.” “ Yes ; going 
to Florida.” “ Well, I advise you to get into a town where there 
are no buckets, for when I was in that region every other man was 
kicking the bucket.” 

Egan, in addressing a jury, having exhausted every ordinary 
epithet. of abuse, sto for a word, and then added, “ this 
naufrageous ruffian.” When afterwards asked by his friends the 
meaning of the word, he confessed he did not know, but said, “ he 
thought it sounded well.” 

During the May anniversaries in New York, the following dia- 
logue was overheard between two newsboys. “I say, Jim, what's 
the meaning of so many ministers being here all together ? 
“Why,” answered Jim, scornfully, “they always meets once 4 
year to exchange sermons with each other.” 

A gentleman crossing a narrow bridge, said to a countryman 
whom he met: “1 think this narrow causeway must be very dan- 
gerous, my honest friend; pray, are not people lost here some- 
times?” “ Lost! no, sir, I never knew anybody lost here in my 
life ; there were several drowned, but they were all found again. 

A farmer was 6 ing of the great qualities and good educa- 
tion of his son, Pe veprars, ule relating how many books he had 
read through, how many schools he had attended, ete. “ Yes, 
said the neighbor, “he is like a great calf which I have got, which 
sucks the milk from three cows; 1 find the more milk he gets the 
greater calf he is,” 

The “pote” of the Detroit Advertiser, in a “ pome” admir- 
able for its strength, but of no great length, thus ypes 


Louisville ; 
“ This town does very curious seem, 
Aud when folks wants aplondid team 
na when Want & ap 
They hitch two jackasses before dray, and got big 
nigger with a red shirt on, up behind to drive ’em tandem. 
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BALLOU'S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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TO ADVERTISERS.— One only of of 
is devoted to advertisements. 
of the PicrortaL (being orer one 
dred wad thousand copies weekly) forms a velucle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
medium is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
er aa tien being read, being regularly bound up every 
six a, so that each advertisement (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 
Terms FoR Apvertisine.— Fifty cents per line, in all 
rd to La h or continuance. 
ALLO and Proprietor, 
pat Bromfield Sts., Boston, 


1 WAS IN BONDS, BUT AM FREE. 


MY BONDAGE AND MY PREEDOM. 

BY FREDERICK DOUGLASS 

12mo. 464 fp. Llustrated. Price, #1 25. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

ARCHY MOORE, THE WHITE SLAVE! 
By RICHARD HILDRETH. 43) pp. #1 2. 
MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
% Park Row, New York, and 107 Genesee Street, Auburn. 

aug 25 lt 


cases, 


One Vol. 


PLEASE TO READ THIS. 


PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT.—Work 
for all. and work that will pay—in selling in every 
county in the United States, 


OUR VERY POPULAR PICTORIAL BOOKS 


of different kinds. 
Terms, , ete., » prepaid, on application 
ROBERT SEARS. Publisher, 
_ sug % 4t 181 William Street, New York. 


THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 
DOMESTIC STORY. 


A 
BY MRS. CAROLINE H BUTLER LAING. 
Beautifully illustrated, is now ready and for sale by all 
the Booksellers in the United States. 
CHARLES Hl. DAVIS, Pustisner, 
aug 25 8m 


ITERATURE, ETC.—The subscriber, having re- 

4 sumed his residence in New York. will, as heretofore, 
act as attorney and councillor for authors in the reading 
and disposal to publishers of manuscripts, in matters of 
copyright, in the reparation of works for the press. and 
in the purchase of old and new books and works of art for 
individuals and public institutions. 

Apply to or address PARK BENJAMIN, 

No. 8 West Fourteenth St . New York. 

(> LECTURES.—Managers and committees of Lyce- 
ums and Institutes, desirous of securing Mr. BensaMin’s 
services as a lecturer, are 
ing address. aug 


THE 


SPORTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO 


or 

AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 

We have just published a valuable Book, containing 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of large quarto size, on the finest of paper. depicting 
GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 
in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre table, with ample 
letter-press dencigtion. making it of intrinsic value. It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 


possess this PICTORIAL GeM, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 
Tt can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty wh —— 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 
TRACI HERS desirir 
ae Book, will be supplied at 
wholesale rates 
Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this is 
pictorial character and re . and we print but a 
limited edition. BALLOU, Publisher, 
IMPORTANT MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 
BAKER’S CHURCH MUSIC. 
E have 
Wis Church Music ever published in this coun- 
ty, edited by Prof. B. F. Baxer. It will be the Music 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at 
to furnish their pupils with this 
illustrated work, as a 
‘work which will sell rapidly on account of its attractive 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Bte., Boston. 
issued one of the most valuable collec- 


Book of the 
JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., Publishers. 
LADIES 
ARB BOLICITED 
TO 
DICK’S 


SPOOL COTTON. 
48K POR rr 
WHEN 
SHOPPING. 
Rosser Logan & Co., 51 Dey Street, New York. jn 90 


A. W. LADD & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 
PIANO FORTES. 


T is now conceded re oy that there are 
the BEST SQUARE PIANO FORTES MADE IN THE 
WORLD. For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 
stand UNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past year. is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte, constructed apon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being ¢lerated above the others, and run- 
ning diagonally, by which we get : a longer string, increas- 
ing the volume of tone, and ing al lities of 
the Grand Piano, with a beautifal exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE, 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


AND 519 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(St. Nicholas Hotel.) 


DYER’S HEALING EMBROCATION, 


For External and Internal Use. 


AS A FAMILY MEDICINE, UNEQUALLED. 
LMOSCE miraculous are some of the cures effected by 


the use of Drer'’s Ewprocation. It cures 
Kheumatism, Cuts, Burns, Sprains, Neuralgia, Cholera 
Morbus, and all external and internal pains, sea-sickness, 
nausea,etc. Physicians prescribe and recommend it, and 
unexampled success attends it wherever introduced and 
used. For sale by the principal druggists in the United 


(euceesser to C. Drer, Jr.), 
may 26 lmtf Sole Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 

Since its commencement, on January 1. 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up toan unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 

A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 
containing one Aundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the £3 maguzines, and 
a two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
bo uabed pages of reading matter pcr annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Batiou’s Moxrtuty is printed with new type, 
ped fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
and arranged by the hands of the editor and pruprie- 

. who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pagescontain 


from the best and most popular writers in the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere, foruing an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, cach number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us sictecw subscribers shall receive the 
seventeenth gratis. 

-B ALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


WILSON’S 


PERPECTED DYSENTERY POWDERS. | 


FTER using these Powpers in his practice for over 


five years, never in a single case failing to give in- | 


| SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


they are indebted for their lives. has at length been in- | 
duced to offer them to the public as an infallible cure for | 


stant relief to his patients, Dr. WILSON, at the solicita- 
tion of friends and others, who feel that to this remedy 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, 


| 
| 
| 


AND OTHER BOWEL COMPLAINTS. | 
As the Dysentery season is approaching. no family 


should fail to procure immediately this invaluable remedy. 
A box containing one dozen of the Powders, with full di- 
rections for theic use, will be forwarded by mail. free of 
expense, to any part of the United States. on the receipt 
of $1, in a letter addressed either to Dr. J V. WILSON, 
ion ee Norwich. Ct., or to WEEKS & POTTER, No. 
Washington Street. Boston. For sale by Dru 
aug 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. } 


We have the first eight volumes of the Prcrortt, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges ; forming superb 
a mostattractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a se- 
ries of books of 416 pages each, and each volume contain- 
ing — 1000 engravings of men, mannets and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the 
globe ; of famous cities and beautiful villages ; of pageants 
at home and abroad ; of fine maritime views ; and, in short, 
of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive sub- 
jects; with Gapgagwend indexes. Price, $3 per volume. 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


HE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., CORT- 
LANDT STREET, NEW YORK, manufacture from the 
night soil of New York city, two very powerful manures, 


cailed 
POUDRETTE AND TAFEN. 


From the small quantity used. the ease of their applica- | 


tion, and the powerful results obtained, they are at once 
the cheapest and best manures in the world for grass, 
winter grain. earden vegetables and general crops. Price 
of Trax, #35 per ton; of Poupretre. #1 50 per barrel for 
any quantity over six barrels—delivered free of cartage or 
other expense. Pamphlets and circulars sent, free of 
postage, to enquirers. Apply as above. 4 «aug 3 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


(LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.] 


—a— 


A PAPER FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 
Since the first of January this illumined journal has 


| been vastly improved and beautified. and one whole 


of illustrations weekly added to the sheet, whieh still re- 
mains at the un low price of Targz Dotiars 
per annum. or Ten Copies for aetually, with- 
out exception, 


THE CHEAPFST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


Below we give a few hastily selected notices of the work 
from those who are good judges. We could cover half our 
Pictorial with the like endorsements from every part of 


| the country. 


It is without doubt the best Pictorial now published. 
The reading matter is of the first order, and the engrav- 
ings cannot be excelied.— Dem. Union, Frederick, Md. 


Ballou’s Pictorial leads all the embellished publications 
in the world.— Christian Advocate, Buffaio, N. Y. 

A brilliant illustrated journal. — Warsaw (| Indiana) 
Republican. 

Mr. Ballou seems resolved to make a paper which shail 
be a credit to the whole country.— Middletown ( Penn.) 
Advertiser. 

It comes out dressed in very white paper. clear and 
beautiful type. superior illustrations, and a rieh table of 
contents.— Cimton ( Ms.) Courant. 

It is a splendid paper and can defy competition.— New- 
ark (N. Y.) Whig. 

A truly national work that should sladden every domes- 
tic fire-side of the great West.— Wanerille ( Arkansas’ Star. 

There is not a hand sheet published in the worid. 
—Lycoming Gazette, Wiiliamsport, Pa. 

Your paper is the most pl t and val visitor 
thet enters my family circle.— Sudserider’s letter, Beaufort, 
So. Carolina. 

We have the means of knowing that 107.000 of Ballou’s 
Pictorial are now printed.— Erening Guz: tte, Boston. 

The contents are of the purest morality, and highest 
order of talent; the engravings besutiful and chaste.— 
Crawford Courier, Wisconsin. 

The most acceptable and choicest literary work that 


hi 


LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER, 


F°s the destruction of Bed-Bugs, Cockroaches, Moths, | 


Fleas, Ants, Mosquitoes, Flies, Plant Insects, vermin 
on Fowls and Animals, and every other species of insects 
with which its particles come in contact. 


WITHOUT POISON. 
LYON’S MAGNETIC PILLS 
FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF RATS AND MICE. 
EMANUEL LYON, 
aug 25 3t ed Broadway, New } York. 
PRANELIN PRINTING-INK | WORKS, 
CHERRY AND JACOBY S8TS., PHILADELPHIA, 
i" ANUFACTURE a superior article of PRINTING- 
INKS, which they furnish at reasonable prices, to 
which they solicit the attention of Printers. 
rial is printed with this Ink. 


The Picto- 
Rererence—Ballou’s Pictorial. 
aug 11 eptf JOHN WOODRUFF. 


Agent. 


MODEL MELODEONS! 


HESE Mztopscons are recommended as superior to all | 
others by the best musicians and organists in thecoun- | 


try. Prices—$60, $75, $100. $120, $135, $150 and $175 
(> Circulars containing a full description of the ** Mop- 
EL MsLopsons,”’ will be sent to any post-office, on address- 
ing the undersigned, manufacturers, 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
mar24 tf Cambridge St., corner Charles, Boston 
YER’S HEALING EM BROCATION—the most 
valuable and cheapest family medicine that can be 
used. Sold by druggists generally. aug ll 


Tuts is the season of the year when every family should 
have a remedy for bowel complaints on band: and we 
beiieve Dr. Wilson's Powder to have all the merit he 
claims for it.— Christian Freeman. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
prose and poetic om, and original tales, written ex- 
pressly for the paper. In polities, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it em- 

ally A PAPER FOR THES MILLION, and & welcome vis- 
itor to the home circle. 

—— the foreign and domestic news of the day, 

i i as to present the greatest possi 


hes us from the North. How cag it be afforded for 
$3 a ear.— Missessrpp Rez uducan. 


No illustrated paper— not even the London Illustrated 


| News—ean compare with this unrivalled publication in 


every point; and the accession to its list. even in this 
place alone. is evidence of its appreciation by the public. 
We are rejoiced at the fact. for no gentleman more richiy 
deserves such « testimonial to his pen and his efforts. than 
M. M. Ballou Esq., its affable and worthy editor and pro- 
prietor — Quincy | Mass.) Patrivt. 

It is really superb, and is the handsomest table orna- 
ment that has ever been published in this country. The 
illustrations are magnificent. the paper heavy. fine and 
white, and the literature pure. high-toned and vigorous. 
—Sunday Mereury. Phiadelphta. 

Mr. Ballou: Our family cirele is your constant and 
weekly debtor. You afford our home much delight by 
the choice literature and beautiful engravings which your 
illumiaed journal contains.— Lady swbscrider’s letter, St. 
Marks, Fiortda. 

A fresh, brilliant and accurate journal of the times, il- 
lustrating the past and present story of the country. 
What an invaluable record its pages will be fifty years 
hence !—d/adbama Sentine-. 

I have yet to find the first indelicate word or immoral 
allusion in your beautiful Pictorial. I give it to my wife 
and daughters with confidence and with pleasure.— Sud- 
seriber’s letter, Dower, N. H. 

It has been from its c ment, i ly superior 
to anything in its line ever attempted in this country.— 
Montgomery County (VN. Y) Warg. 

Not only a publication of high artistic value, but chaste, 
dignified and instructive in its literary department.— 
Arthur's Hume Gazette, Phuade'piia. 

Every department of the Pictorial is conducted with a 
spirit and enterprise which secures the services of the best 
writers, artists, and mechanics io the country. who com- 
bine in their turn to render this sheet the most interest- 
ing and Aandsomest in the world.— Plymouth ( Mass) Kock. 

A popular and beautiful work.— Hempstead, L. 1. 


It is the best paper of the kind ever printed in this 
country, at ling with hand illustrations of scenes, 
views and men of the past and present.— Frederecksburg 
( Va.) Heraid. 

It is printed on the finest of satin surface paper, and 
contains eight super royal quarto pages of engravings in 
each number. We commend it to our readers.— Kepudis- 
can, Charlottesville, Va. 

The only American illustrated weekly worth having.— 
Attica (N. Y.) Atlas. 

It is fully equal to anything im the art of } is ae we 
have seen.— Monmouth Democrat, Freeaold, 

A workd-renowned Pictorial.— Argus, Ve. 

Its engravings alone are worth more thapthe subserip- 
tion price. — Gazette, lrasburg, Vt. 


The numbers from week to week are a brilliant record 
of the times in pictorial form, and few persons of taste will 
be without it.— Boston Thmes. 


The object of the paper is to present in the most elegant 
apd 


Anite! 


WEDISH HAIR CREATOR actually restores or 
\K creates the hair where baldness has been of years 


MONEY MADE QUICKLY. 


is great complaint among f young men that they 
that will remunerate them 
such the subscriber would call at- 

~ to a safe, pleasant and very profitable business, by 
which, without any risk, the capital invested can’ be 
toubled every three months, and by a little extra exertion 


‘nd accurate description of the business, and all matters 
Pertaining thereto, ill be sent free of expense to any ad- 
dress, on application by letter or otherwise 

BAMUEL. SWAN 


june 16 Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery, A 


8m 


N° article ever ulred such u 
for restoring, preserving and beauti the ais. 
ta on of monials have been attesting 
the matty over every other article of the hind | 
by lic. Put up Ren in bottles, 
tA an ancy Goods through- 
out = country, for only 25 cents. 


68 Liberty St, New York. 
and Cough, which so often terminate fu- 


in our northern Jatitudes, are arrested in most cases 
ious Cherry preparation of Dr. 
this fret has been given. 


HEA \ 
30 TH, & Propar 


is had to the wi 
Abundant evidence 


ling. In cases of loss of hair by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from phyai- 
cians, and ladies and gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, can be seen at the depot. where the preparations 
are applied, and no money received unless the hair is en- 
tirely restored. Sent to any part of the United States, 


upon the receipt of #1. Adres yourceden 
Swedish Creator, 380 New York.” 


JOHN DICK & SONS’ SPOOL COTTON, 
ere, please note it can be had in 
New York, of........ ROBERT LOGAN & Co., 5) De: > 
Boston, of...... WELTON & Co. “06, Mil 
PRILADELPHLA . J. W. PARRELL, 
Bttimons 
Bauroworns, of. ........... 
Ricumonp, Va.,... 
june 9 


ASTROLOGY! 
calculated, and advice offered, wpen any 
subject whatever, personally or by letter, a 
for the answer. A Circular of Teams. ete., will 
MASS. LISTER, 26 LOWELL 
ASS. thers strictly confidential. apr 28 


AND LAND.— For te 
soon, & neat two-story house | within 
ten minutes’ walk of the Bast Wobare Out Setien’ on the 
Lowell Railroad, with barn, well, and two acres of 
land, with about 100 choice pear and other fruit treea in 
bearing condition, Apply | atthis office. tf marl? 


PHILOSOPHICAL L INSTRUMENTS. 
N HAMBERLAIN, Wasuineton Stare, 
june 


of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of Tus 
MAMMOTH Si2k, for the instruction and amusement of the 
reader. 
regularly and every 
most finished and mney 4 system that experience can 
suggest, forming an original 7, the present circula- 
tion of whieh far exceeds that any other weekly ay panes 
im the Union, with the eanegtion of ** Ballou’s Pic 


TERMS -—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subsoriber, ome year... #2 00 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
=! shall receive the seventecntA copy gratia. 
Tus Five or ove Union, and one copy of 
00 per Published every 
by M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sta., Boston. 


Agants.—S French mch, 121 Nassau St. New 
York; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut St.. 

Taylor, 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore; A. ¢> 
ner of 4th and Sycamore Sts., Cineinmad J. 


bora 8t., 
Kentucky ; Trubner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, London, 
Agents for Great Britain and Europe generally. 


VOR SALE.—A few wood cuts at this rea- 
terms. Parties at a distance, 
raving is desired, will by return 
wall, the eles at once given. tf jan 


NATISFACTION warranted to all who we DYER’S 
MEALING EMBROCATION according to direc- 
. Sold by all Druggists. aug 25 


form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AU- 
THORS, and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; 
the whole well spiced with wit and humor. Bach paper is 
BRAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED with numerous accurate engray- 
ings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, current events 
in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, alto- 
gether making a paper entirely original in its design, in 
this country. Its pages contain views of every 
city in the known world, of all buildings of note in the 
eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships 
and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine 
and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketehea of beautiful scen- 
ery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous 
specimens from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air 
and the fish of the sea. It is printed on fine satin surface 
paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting in its me- 
chanical execution, an elegant spechnem ofart. The whole 
forms 4 mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octave pages. 
Bach six months making a volume of 416 pages, with about 
one thousand splendid engravings. 

tx ADVANCB.—One subscriber one 
4 subseribers, one year, $10 00; 10 subscrib- 
ers, 

Any one sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate 
shall receive the seventeensA copy gratis. , 

copy of the Fiae oF oun Union, and one copy 

of 1CTORIAL, when taken together, by ove per- 
son, one year, for $4 00. 


tO Neo travelling agents are ever employed for this 
paper. 


(OP The PicroriaL may be obtained at any of the peri- 
Odical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, ad 
Siz cents per siugle copy. 

by 
BALLOU, 
Corner of nual an Broufield Sta., Boston. 
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POEMS, | 
SKETCHES, 
MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPEIES, 
WIT AND HUMOR, 
— 
Agents are wanted in every city and 
‘own in the Union—you cannot overstock the market, for 
there is alway y 
| 
‘\ 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


This elegant building will 
be one of the finest architectu- 
ral ornaments of the city in 
which it is located. The de- 
sign, as shown in our engrav- 
ing, reflects the highest credit 
on the taste and ability of J. 
Grand, Esq., under whose su- 

intendence it is built. The 
ocation is on Wellington 
Street, the site formerly occu- 
— by the post-office. The 
liowing architectural de- 
scription, giving the dimen- 
sions of the whole and parts 
of the building, read in con- 
nection with our engtaving,. 
will furnish our friends wit 
an accurate conception of the 
structure. The building will 
have two frontages—that on 
Wellington Street of 54 feet, 
and that on Berczy Street of 
140 feet—and will consist of 
basement, ground, first and 
second floors. It will be en- 
tered from Wellington Street 


by a flight of steps under a 
receding portico of the Gre- 
cian Doric order, leading to a 
spacious landing, communi- 
cating directly on either side 
with rooms intended for tele- 
graph offices, being accessible 
at all hours without entering 
the main building. In the cen- 
tre of the landing is the prin- 
cipal entrance, 8 feet wide, 
leading to a corridor, 130 feet 
long, 12 feet wide, by 15 feet 
in height, communicating on 
either side with,a range of 
first-class offices. At the dis- 
tance of 12 feet from the en- 
trance, are two grand stair- 
cases, one on each side, which 
lead directly to the upper cor- 
ridor and reading room—a 
spacious apartment of 50 feet long by 20 fect wide, well lighted by 
seven large windows on Wellington and Berezy Streets. At the 
distance of 70 fect from the main entrance on Wellington Strect, 
is an attached portico of two stories—the lower of which is of the 
Doric order, and the upper of the Ionic. The centre of this por- 
tico will have a principal entrance, 12 feet wide, into the corridor, 
and on either side inferior entrances to the basement and refresh- 
ment rooms. From this principal entrance, there will be two 
flights of steps of 24 feet wide, leading direct to the upper corridor 
before mentioned, merchants’ exchange room, millers’ association 


rooms, brokers’ offices, committee room, and eight private offices. 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, TORUNTV, CANADA. 


The “Exchange ” will be 50 feet by 30, of an oval form, by a 
height of about 40 feet, and lighted by a circular ornamental glass 
dome. From this floor there will be three staircases leading to the 
corridor on the second floor; the arrangement of private offices on 
this floor being similar to that of the first floor. At the north end 
of the corridor will be the entrance to a handsome gallery sur- 
rounding the inner wall of the “ Exchange,” and communicating 
therefrom with private offices, committee rooms, and a suite of 
rooms set apart for the mectings of the Board of Trade. The 
basement is approached by four entrances (two on Wellington 


Street, and two on Berczy Street), and will be occupied as a re- 


U. 8. STEAMER BALTIC CRORBING THE ATLANTIC, 


freshment saloon, with hath. 
rooms, barber’s shop, private 
offices, and housckeeper’s 
rooms. Each floor will have 
two water-closets and other 
conveniences, always thor. 
oughly supplied with water 
from cisterns holding in the 
aggregate three thousand gal- 
lons of water. The public 
tions of the building will be 
heated by furnaces; and each 
corridor will have two hy. 
drants and hose, which, in 
case of fire, can be attached 
and brought to bear upon an 
part of the building. Eac 
office will have a fire-proof 
vault ; water led on to suppl 
a wash-hand basin in eac 
room, and water-pipes to car- 
ry foul water away 5 and will 
also be furnished with gas. 
pipes. The building will cover 
an area of nearly 8000 super- 
ficial feet, and will be com- 
posed of a rusticated base- 
ment, 20 feet high, on each 
side of the portico, supporting 
the cornice, which is sur- 
mounted by Ionic pilasters 
and entablature, finished on 
the top by balustrading, the 
piers at each end ornamented 
with vases, and the centre 
with the royal arms. 


STEAMSHIP BALTIC 
CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 

Our engraving represents 
the magnificent American 
mail steamship Baltic, one of 
the favorite boats of the Col- 
lins line, commanded by Cap- 
tain Comstock, as gallant a 
seaman as ever trod a deck, 
on her outward passage from 
New York to Liverpool. The 
angry sky, with the black 
clouds stooping down to the 
horizon on one side, and on the other threatening windgaws streak- 
ing the face of heaven, the ocean heaving up its masses of agitated 
water, are calculated to give a landsman very uncomfortable ideas 
of the pleasures of a trip to Europe. But the gallant steamer, as 
staunch and strong and safe as she is beautiful, cleaves her way 
through the mountain billows right in the teeth of the keen blast. 
She has now, like the other boats of the line, been thoroughly 
tested by several seasons of winter service, aud has proved herselt 
seaworthy in every respect. The boats of this line are noble speci- 
mens of American skill, enterprise and oo gga have ex- 
tended the reputation of our builders and mechanics. 
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